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“HAMLETS FATHER” 


We reproduce this drawing made by George Cruickshank in 1844 of ‘*The Ghost 
Descending his Trap” as a pendant to Mr. Nevill Coghill’s article on a later page. 
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HE DUTY ON ENTERTAIN- 

MENTS was first imposed in the 

Finance Act, 1916. Ever since 
then, arguments have been put forward 
in favour of certain exemptions from it. 
Four kinds of exemption are now legally 
provided, and it is instructive to see 
how they correspond with the changes 
in the public attitude to the theatre 
during these thirty-three years. 

First, the Charity exemption, intro- 
duced in the Finance Act, 1924. If the 
Society promoting the entertainment 
“is established partly for philanthropic 
or charitable purposes,” and under- 
takes by its rules to devote the whole of 
the nett proceeds of all its entertain- 
ments to charity, exemption is granted 
for any entertainment providing the 
nett proceeds thereof are not less than 
25 per cent. of the gross receipts. 
Where this cannot be guaranteed in 
advance and duty is paid, repayment 
may be claimed (provided notice of 
intention has been given) if it can be 
proved that 50 per cent. of the gross 
receipts have been handed over to 
charity. 

This type of exemption has of 
course resulted in increased support for 
charity, and has caused a number of 
entertainments to be given (especially 
in rural areas) which otherwise would 
not have been assured of ade uate 
support. But it has on the whole done 
harm rather than good to the theatre. 
The exemption is not given for the 
value of the entertainment in itself, and 
has taught the public to regard the 


theatre as a means of raising money 
and to support shows because of the 
“object” for which they are given and 
not for their own sake. People have 
gone to anything, however bad, with- 
out complaint if it was “for charity.” 

In the original Act of 1916, exemp- 
tion was given (and still holds good) 
for entertainments provided by per- 
manent educational establishments. In 
1936, a wider provision was made for 
the exemption of “partly educational” 
entertainments. This is an idea signifi- 
cantly different from the charity one, 
because it is based on the value of the 
show itself to those who present and 
witness it. At first, exemption was based 
upon the nature of the particular 
entertainment. This led to curious 
anomalies, such as the “A” and ‘‘B” 
lists which exempted Charley’s Aunt but 
not The Private Secretary. In 1946 the 
basis was altered. Exemption had 
always been conditional on the “‘society, 
institution or committee” which pre- 
sented the entertainment not being 
“conducted or established for profit.” 
Now, if its “‘aims, objects and activities 
are partly educational,” it can claim 
exemption for every kind of “live” 
show. This exemption establishes for 
the first time the claim of the theatre 
to be regarded in law as having an 
educational value; and is evidence of 
the revolution in the public attitude 
towards dramatic art which has 
occurred in the last twenty-five years. 
It has benefited the whole theatre, both 
in furthering the establishment of non- 
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profit-distributing companies (from the 
Old Vic downwards) whose first con- 
cern is to produce good work, and by 
giving public recognition to the fact 
that entertainment can have a lasting 
value to those who witness it. 

Last year, a small new exemption 
was granted, to give special relief to 
rural areas. It covered performances 
given in a building of under 400 seats 
in a rural area where the population 
does not exceed 2,000. 

This year, a third form of exemption 
has been added to the other two. This 
exemption is based, not on the dedica- 
tion of the proceeds nor on the educa- 
tion of the audience, but on the value 
to the performer. An amateur enter- 
tainment (if promoted by a non-profit- 
distributing body) is exempt because it 
“is an amateur one.” This recognises 
the growth of the Community Theatre 
movement and its worth to those who 
take part, as well as to audiences 
whom it supplies with shows not other- 
wise obtainable. The National Operatic 
and Dramatic Association presented a 
petition to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the insertion of this 
Clause in the Finance Act of 1948. 
The acknowledgement of our debt to 
them in this matter gives us a chance 
also to felicitate the Association on its 
Jubilee, in the celebration of which we 
were most happy to participate. Many 
M.P.s took part in an excellent debate. 
The amateur theatre, in fact, won the 
recognition of Parliament as “‘a good 
thing.” 

But there is more work to be done, 
and quickly. The clause as it stands has 
one grave defect, which we can help 
to remedy. It penalises the use of a 
professional producer or _ instructor. 


Section (2) reads: “‘For the purposes of 


this section an entertainment shall not 


be deemed to be an amateur one if 


any payment is made or reward given 


for the appearance of any of the per- 
formers whose words or actions consti- 
tute the entertainment or any part of 
it, or for any person’s services in con- 
nection with the entertainment as 
instructor, producer, manager or con- 
ductor or in any advisory capacity.” 

This section goes far to negative the 
best effects of the concession. It is most 
serious, perhaps, for our friends of 
“NODA” who produce operas, because 
they often need a professional musical 
director and some orchestral players, 
as well as a professional producer, to do 
their work properly. But dramatic 
societies should be equally concerned 
about it, because, as we know, profes- 
sional instruction is the very thing they 
most need to ensure good work. The 
use of a professional instructor does not 
at all invalidate the amateur status of 
the company, and can immediately 
increase both the educative value of 
acting and the standard of the show. 

Many of the Members who took part 
in the debate recognised this defect in 
the Clause. Though it was passed 
without redrafting, the promise was 
given that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer “‘is very willing to watch the 
situation to see whether the Clause is 
of any real help, or whether the very 
stringent conditions to which attention 
has been called prevent the Clause 
helping societies which he desires to 
help.” 

We should therefore collect evidence 
on this point. Any member whose work 
has suffered or will suffer from the 
restriction above referred to should 
WRITE TO HIS M.P. giving evidence 
of the details and SEND A COPY to 
the Director of the British Drama 
League. We shall thus be abie to put 
our weight, both locally and nationally, 
behind an appeal for the amendment 
of the new provision in the next 
Finance Act. E. MARTIN BROWNE 


The leaflets setting forth the conditions and way of applying for the three kinds of exemption 
are: Charity, Notices Nos. 9 and ‘6, Partly Education, Notice No. 89, Amateur, Notice No. 92. 
can get them from your local Customs Officer, or from City Gate House, Finsbury Square, 


London, E.C.2. 


Note that applications for exemptions must be received at least fourteen days 


before the entertainment is given and that you must apply afresh for every production. 
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PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


by J. C. 


HAKESPEARE, Shaw, _ Eliot, 
S Priestley: these are names indeed 

to star the quarter. The Shake- 
speare revival (at Stratford-upon-Avon 
was Henry the Eighth, with the queer 
autumnal droop of its long Fletcherian 
lines. Shaw, Eliot, and Priestley contri- 
buted new plays: one at Malvern 
beneath Britain’s most theatrical hills; 
one at Edinburgh under the lee of the 
Castle Rock, a shout in the Scottish 
air; one in London in the elbowing 
intimacy of the St. Martin’s Theatre. 

I remember all of them for different 
reasons. First, then, Henry the Eighth for 
its production. Tyrone Guthrie, using 
Tanya Moisewitsch’s permanent set of 
cunning design—one which neither 
fussed the eye nor turned the actors to 
chamois, crag-perched—drove the play 
along at a stinging pace. We think of the 
chronicle as a slow unfurling of tapestry. 
It was not so at Stratford where, as 
scene pressed upon scene, we realised 
more clearly than ever before “Show 
wretched is that poor man that hangs 
on princes’ favours.” Buckingham, 
Wolsey—quickly the glories waned. 
Anne, upon one side of the stage, was 
on the throne almost before the 
dying Katharine, upon the other, had 
faded from our sight. The production 
was inventive, various—sometimes too 
inventive. The talk between the Gentle- 
men before the passing of Buckingham 
need not be comic snip-snap-snorum, 
and I do not think Cranmer’s christen- 
ing speech should have been deflated by 
an onlooker’s resounding Tudor sneeze. 
No matter: elsewhere Guthrie re- 
burnished the play. Performance, it 
must be acknowledged, hardly matched 
production. 

Stratford to Malvern, Shakespeare to 
Shaw. Buoyant Billions opened on a 
frizzling afternoon meant for the slopes 
of the Worcestershire Beacon rather 
than the Festival Theatre. Shaw 


Trewin 


conquered the heat. Readers with a 
preview had warned us that this two- 
hours’ debate was small talk. We 
waited glumly, listened in exhilaration, 
emerged happy. It was old stuff, no 
doubt, Shaw chasing his own tail, but 
he chased it with so much zest, enjoying 
himself so patently, that we had to sit 
back and enjoy it too. The lack of plot 
and cohesion has enraged some of my 
colleagues. Surely, though, we expect 
this from the later Shaw. He has always 
found plotting to be the curse of the 
serious theatre: in Buoyant Billions he 
might well have written much of the 
dialogue first and attempted desperately 
to smooth a fable over it. But this 
farrago of a play has the sovereign 
quality: it is never tedious. It exas- 
perates, it rambles, it over-states, but 
nobody at Malvern was yawning. 
(What, nobody? Well, hardly any- 
body.) Some apt performances, and an 
alert production by Esmé Percy, helped 
the afternoon. 

Next, Edinburgh and T. S. Eliot. 
It is hard for me to write about The 
Cocktail Party. I am not yet persuaded 
that Eliot is a natural dramatist—this 
in spite of a production (by E. Martin 
Browne) and acting (by all concerned) 
with which it would be hard indeed to 
raise a grumble. On the surface much 
of the play has the gloss of a fashionable 
comedy. But Eliot’s purpose is serious. 
He is saying, or so I gather, that we 
must be honest with ourselves and seek 
without self-deception the ways of life 
best suited to us, however harsh they 
may appear. Each must work out his 
salvation with diligence. One expects a 
verse play to excite; The Cocktail Party 
lacks any quickening splendour of 
phrase. I look forward to hearing this 
piece again in the hope that my first 
impressions were false—did not a 


respected colleague call this one of the 
best new plays of his time?—and also 





in the hope of seeing again Irene 
Worth’s beautiful creation of a dis- 
illusioned girl who must choose a way 
that leads to horrible martyrdom. One 
at least of Mr. Eliot’s oddly remote 
people here takes genuine life. 

If I remember The Cocktail Party for 
its remoteness, I remember Priestley’s 
Summer Day’s Dream for its friendliness. 
Many people will go about saying that 
this play is based on a sentimental 
illusion, and Priestley has been battered 
enough already for daring to hint that 
politics, foreign affairs, and bureau- 
cracy are matters that quite easily can 
be forgotten. They are entirely for- 
gotten in the Britain of 1975 when the 
country, just recovering from the third 
(and atomic) war and a “great emigra- 
tion,” is settling down as a realm of 
small back-to-the-land communities. 
Someone says: “‘You left us nothing 
but the bare thorn and our bleeding 
hands, but our hands are now healed 
and the thorn is beginning to flower.” 
These words are spoken to the repre- 
sentatives of the three Great Powers— 
that is to say, to a Russian woman 
official, an Indian scientist, and an 
American business man—who arrive 
by helicopter on the South Downs to 
test the chalk, and to contemplate a 
factory town for the manufacture of 
synthetic products. They come to 
conquer, but they go conquered—by 
the tranquillity of Larks Lea and the 
happiness of its people. Priestley has 
never written more mellow and good- 
tempered dialogue, and his philosophy 
is expressed fittingly by Herbert Lomas 
as that heart-of-oak, the veteran owner 
of Larks Lea. You will either detest 
this play or like it extremely. I like it. 

Death of a Salesman, Arthur Miller’s 
American play at the Phoenix, was 
almost the death of a critic. Happily, 
Paul Muni is in the cast to play the 
little salesman with a pathetic belief in 
his worthless son, and his vigour and 
humanity help to relieve an evening 
that is otherwise tangled, pretentious, 
and dull. It is, however, a commercial 
success, whereas The Young and Fair, a 


play about an American girls’ college 
by N. Richard Nash, slid quickly from 
the St. Martin’s. The public went un- 
willingly to school: a pity, for the play, 
in spite of a conventional enough core 
of plot, had both truth and intensity. 

For the rest, we have had two plays 
by William Douglas Home: Master of 
Arts (Strand), which shows that he 
needs more practice in farcical crafts; 
and The Thistle and the Rose (Boltons), 
which in its downright, have-at-you 
manner, is good historical chronicling 
without tushery: it is far worthier of a 
West End theatre than the usual 
flicker-whimsy nonsense about three 
people, a flat, and a telephone. 

Last, an Irish trio. The King of Friday’s 
Men (Lyric, Hammersmith) was in the 
neo-Boucicault manner, a play of late 
eighteenth-century Ireland, written— 
by Michael J. Molloy—with relish and 
an ear for the ringing phrase. In 
Fading Mansion (Duchess) Donagh 
MacDonagh has tried to put a French 
play by Jean Anouilh into Irish dress; 
but the passions remain obstinately 
Gallic. We have rarely had a less 
persuasive scene than the last in which 
a stick of an Ulsterman who woos one 
Southern Irish girl, Sheila, only to be 
swept from his feet by her flaming 
sister, Maura, goes out to drown with 
Maura (on the day of her wedding to 
another man). George Relph’s generous 
comedy as a genial, frothing toss-pot of 
a father, helps to cheer the evening. 

It is much happier in Treasure Hunt 
(Apollo) where M. J. Farrell and John 
Perry, writing an autumn comedy in 
the line of succession to their Spring 
Meeting a decade ago, have found a 
chuckling invention for Dame Sybil 
Thorndike. She is Aunt Anna Rose, 
the happy traveller, who sits—a little 
cracked—in her sedan-chair in the 
corner of Ballyroden drawing-room and 
imagines that she is either on the Orient 
Express or in an air-liner to Honolulu. 
Dame Sybil, moonstruck, gently purr- 
ing, wholly endearing, should en- 
courage everyone to probe Ireland’s 


deeper South. 





“DEATH OF A SALESMAN” 


The expressive faces of Ralph Theodore (Charley) and Paul Muni (Willy) 
in Arthur Miller’s play at the Phoenix Theatre. 
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HAMLET’S FATHER 
by Nevill Coghill 


HIS* is a_ producer’s book, a 

piecemeal meditation on a parti- 

cular and novel aspect of the play 
that builds into a total conception 
eminently actable, and, as far as I 
know, hitherto unacted, unless it was 
so acted by Shakespeare’s company. 
Dr. Flatter’s submission is that it was 
and much of his case is presented very 
convincingly by careful attention to 
textual nuances, many of which have 
hitherto escaped me. 

I had not thought, at fifty, to be 
shaken in any of my main beliefs about 
the presentation of the play. Yet, were 
I to produce it once again, I should 
take many points from Dr. Flatter. 
With regard to his main thesis, the 
guilt of Gertrude, I remain uncon- 
vinced of its “‘truth”’ (i.e., that Shake- 
speare intended her to be taken for an 
accomplice to the murder of her first 
husband), but the subtlety of Dr. 
Flatter’s argument persuades me that 
it would make a possible production 
and one that in no way that I can see 
conflicts with the text; it simply con- 
flicts with my habit of thinking Gertrude 
a fool, which I suppose (but Dr. Flatter 
does not) a reasonable view of her 
character. Let me, therefore, scramble 
out of the Last Ditch of Prejudice and 
invite those who think as I do to un- 
think those customary thoughts about 


her and listen to Dr. Flatter’s view of 


what sort of a woman she was. 

She is an adultress, of course, and, 
like all such, necessarily a liar to her 
husband. She also lies (by suggestio falsi 
as well as by suppressio veri) to Claudius, 
after the murder of Polonius. To shield 
her son she says ““He weeps for what is 
done,”’ when she (and the audience) 
are well aware that he is doing nothing 
of the kind. Later she lies to Laertes, 
again to shield young Hamlet, in 


ascribing the death of Ophelia to 
accident, whereas the maimed rites of 
her burial prove her death a suicide, 
or “‘doubtful’’ at best. 

Now could so instinctive a liar be so 
absolute a fool as to be gulled by the 
story that Old Hamlet had been stung 

so conveniently for the adulterers) by 

an adder? What woman in such a 
situation would be so crass as not to 
know, or at least guess the true fact? 
And does not Gertrude almost come to 
the point of open confession to the 
audience in soliloquy ... her only 
soliloquy 

To my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is, 

Each toy seems prologue to some great 

amiss: 

So full of artless jealousy is guilt, 

It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. 


This comes late in the play (IV, 5), by 
which time her guilt as an adultress, 
appeased by matrimony, could hardly 
call for such a cri du coeur, says Dr. 
Flatter. 

And for what purpose (he asks) does 
the Ghost appear in the closet scene? 
Merely for theatrical effect? Because 
Shakespeare (reputed to have played 
the part) wanted another appearance? 
Surely not. He enters at the precise 
moment when young Hamlet, con- 
vinced of his mother’s complicity in the 
murder (“As kill a king, and marry 
with his brother’’) is raging at her, on 
the point of breaking down her resis- 
tance and extorting a full confession. 
Then appears the Ghost to prevent Hamlet 
from learning the depths of his mother’s 
guilt. In this the Ghost is entirely 
successful. Old Hic et Ubique has played 
true to his original intentions; Claudius 
is to be killed but Gertrude spared. 

Again, who but a guilty woman 
would make no comment on the news 
(imparted by Hamlet) that her first 


* “Hamlet's Father’, by Richard Flatter. Heinemann, 15s. 
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husband had 
knowledge makes no difference to her 
during the rest of the play. She remains 
what she was before, sullen, unhappy, 


The 


been murdered? 


never speaking to Claudius except 
when spoken to, and then only using 
a formal address ““My Lord’’; never so 
much as a “thee” or a “‘thou’’, always 
“vou.” How different from Lady 
Macbeth! Gertrude is listlessly rivetted 
to him in a guilt tinged by helpless 
remorse. The first modern Editor of 
Shakespeare, Nicholas Rowe, took her 
guilt for granted, comparing her to 
Clytemnestra; both, he says, are “‘con- 
cern’d in the Murder of their Hus- 
bands.’’ Rowe was a friend of Betterton, 
Betterton a pupil of D’Avenant, 
D’Avenant close (how close!) to Shake- 
speare. Rowe was in a direct tradition. 

Thus runs Dr. Flatter’s ingenious 
argument, and thus, he thinks, the task 
laid on Hamlet by his Father was 
impossible; for how could Claudius be 
brought to justice without publicly 
involving the no-less-guilty Gertrude? 
(Dr. Flatter is however careful not to 
say that this is a cause of Hamlet’s 
“delays.”’) Gertrude is to be left to 
Heaven, and it is only when Heaven 
hands her the poisoned cup _ that 
Hamlet is at last free to kill Claudius. 
Thus was Hamlet’s Father the Author 
and Finisher of the whole action. 

To produce a play that is rich in 
interpretive possibility (and no play is 
richer than Hamlet) one must have a 
governing idea that informs the whole 
vision and is not inconsistent with any 
part of the text. Dr. Flatter’s idea is 
one such; its richness can only be tested 
in actual production. Sometimes ideas 
which look good on paper turn out to 
be deplorable on the stage, for instance 
Dr. Jones’ view, struck out in those 
Freudian heats of the early nineteen- 
twenties, which now seems so quaintly 
archaic, that Hamlet suffered from an 
Oedipus Complex. I read Dr. Jones’ 
article with rapture when it appeared; 
here at last was the explanation of the 
play! But alas, when I saw it attempted 


on the stage it proved at once nauseous 
and silly. Dr. Flatter’s view, however, 
would, I think, enrich a production. 


I have not space to mention his 
many minor theses, some of which I 
find very helpful, others somewhat 
dubious. Let me pass to what I regard 
as his most important contribution. 
It concerns the “MOUSE-TRAP.” 
Previous critics that I have read 
always start with the wrong question. 
They ask “‘Did Claudius see the Dumb- 
Show?” The proper question is Why 
did Shakespeare put in a Dumb-Show?” 
This is the question that Dr. Flatter 
asks, and very properly answers: “He 
(Shakespeare) had to inform his 
audience that what they were going to 
see, The Murder of Gonzago, was meant 
to show an exact replica of the actual 
murder of old King Hamlet. Why did 
he want them to know that before- 
hand? Because only then could he 
expect them to concentrate their atten- 
tion less on the enactment itself than 
on its effect on the King.” This is 
certainly the true explanation; Shake- 
speare’s audiences did not know the 
story beforehand, as we do. 


All who have produced this play 
keeping in the Dumb-Show are familiar 
with the difficulty where to put it. Is 
Claudius to see it? Is he to chatter to 
Polonius, fondle his Queen or glare at 
Hamlet instead? I have seen, and tried, 
all these desperate shifts. None of them 
ever convinces theatrically; not me, 
anyhow. Then where to put the 
Dumb-Show? 

Brilliantly (suspend your disbelief!) 
Dr. Flatter says Put it in the Gallery (at 
the back of the Elizabethan stage) 
immediately above the head of the 
unconscious Claudius and his Court. 
Place Hamlet and Ophelia downstage 
(at the pillar of the “Heavens’’) right, 
and Horatio at the other pillar (down- 
stage left). Let Hamlet and Ophelia be 
the “‘Presenters”’ of the Dumb-Show to 
the real audience (““Belike this show 
imports the argument of the play’’) 
while Claudius sits supposing he is 





listening to an Overture (‘‘Hautboys 
play. The dumb-show enters’), blandly 
ignorant of what is going on above him. 
After the Dumb-Show there follow a 
dozen or so lines of dialogue, enough 
to give the actors time to descend to 
the main stage for The Murder of 
Gonzago; in this there is no talk of 
Kings and Queens and crowns (whereas 
in the Dumb-Show these are promi- 
nent) but of a Duke and Duchess. 
Only the sinister technique of murder 
(poison in the ear) is recognisable, and 
that only to Claudius (and to Gertrude if 
she is guilty), for all other Danes 
suppose old Hamlet had been stung to 
death by an adder. I consider this a 
perfect piece of stage-craft and there 
is only one objection to its truth as 
Shakespearian intention: that it breaks 
unity of illusion. The play is stopped 


while Hamlet and Ophelia give a 
private hint to the audience; then the 
real play is resumed. 

I do not think the force of this 
objection can be known till the idea is 
tried out on a stage with a genuine 
gallery at the back. Theoretical notions 
as to the nature of stage-illusion, what 
it can do and what it cannot, are 
notoriously insecure. What a lot of 
rubbish, for instance, has been confi- 
dently proclaimed in deference to the 
Three Unities! Maybe that in a proper 
Elizabethan Theatre we would find our 
imaginations able to switch from Play 
to. Dumb-Show to Play, in the way 
Dr. Flatter suggests, as easily as they 
can switch from Rome to Alexandria 
or overlap fifteen years between scenes. 
When, oh when, shall we have an 
Elizabethan stage for such experiments ? 


NEW ZEALAND THEATRE 
by Sam Marsh Williams 


theatre in New Zealand, but 

the theatrical visitor is at once 
struck by the work being done by 
amateurs. Play reading and play 
producing societies are numerous in 
the cities. Some have been established 
for as long as twenty-five years. Their 
later extension into the smaller towns 
and country districts has been stimu- 
lated by the activities of the Drama 
League, Adult Education and latterly 
by the Federation of the larger 
societies into the New Zealand Drama 
Council. 

Although the population of the whole 
of New Zealand is not much greater 
than that of Birmingham, the amateur 
societies of Wellington alone present no 
fewer than twenty-five plays annually. 
Not only is this volume of effort aston- 
ishing, the quality of performance, 
which rises at times to a very high 


A: present there is no professional 


standard indeed, is equally remarkable. 
Amateurs everywhere work under 
difficulties of one kind or another. 
Unattractive halls with unraked floors 
and improperly equipped stages offer 
but a chilly invitation to audiences and 
players alike. But one learns in time 
how to make the most intractable stage 
appear significant, and theatre-hungry 
audiences become patient about wind- 
sor chairs, even if they are able to see 
the actors clearly only from the knees 
up. Some of the larger societies use 
theatres. One small town repertory has 
had the wit and the funds to purchase 
an enchanting theatre which came into 
the market as a building lot. These 
fortunate groups have outgrown the 
conditions endured by their smaller 
and less solvent, though in some cases 
more enterprising rivals. 
Inexperienced players rehearse with 
their noses against a cement fourth 








““THE DUCHESS OF MALFI”’ 


Costume design for Ferdinand by Sam Marsh Williams, whose article on the 
New Zealand Theatre appears opposite. 








wall to represent the darkened void 
they will find themselves speaking into 
the night after next. Carpenters, 
painters, wardrobe staff, and fevered 
electricians jostle one another for the 
light in black cellars. Yet those who 
have such space to call their own are 
thankful for it. Time, the voluntary 
double time which must be expended 
in production, is the crux of the problem 
which resists solution. Three to seven 
performances at most are small reward 
for a period of rehearsal and prepara- 
tion, protracted over the nights and 
week-ends of eight to ten weeks. But 
the amateur, technically ill-equipped 
for the theatre, concentrating during 
the day on earning his living, could 
scarcely sustain his double task for 
more. 


If I now give details of the work 
ef one of four main centres it is to 
exemplify the amateur drive as a 
whole. I choose this area because it is 
familiar territory. Among Wellington’s 
productions last year were, Lear and 
Much Ado, Webster’s Duchess of Malfi, 
T. S. Ehiot’s The Family Reunion, and 
J. B. Priestley’s An Inspector Calls. 
Shaw was represented by three plays, 
St. Joan, The Devil’s Disciple, complete 
with town band, and Major Barbara. 
Thark, The Man from the Ministry, and 
other lighter plays were leaven for 
Anouilh’s Antigone, All My Sons, No 
Room at the Inn and Ibsen’s Ghosts. 

There are four main societies in 
Wellington. The Repertory Theatre 
with one eye firmly fixed on the box 
office to balance production costs in a 
large theatre, breaks loose once in a 
while from its normally conservative 
taste by giving a novelty such as The 
Skin of Our Teeth. Of its eleven pro- 
ductions, five of the more adventurous 
ones are now consigned to the halls. 
The Religious Drama Society is highly 
specialised. The Family Reunion and an 
earlier production of Murder in_ the 
Cathedral in the pleasant wooden pro- 
cathedral have been among its major 


successes. Unity Theatre, average age 


perhaps twenty-three, including many 
University Students, gave last year, 
besides their intrepid Lear, O’Casey’s 
Plough and the Stares and Thurber’s 
Male Animal. The Thespians cover a 
wide field of contemporary plays. They 
give as well an annual Shakespearean 
production, and have now embarked 
on the minor Elizabethans. One feels 
that the University Club itself might 
well handle these things, but despite a 
brave effort to get themselves on the 
map, they have little hope of rivalling 
the achievements of their neighbours, 
Canterbury College, and the magni- 
ficent work done there by Miss Ngaio 
Marsh. 


For Miss Marsh has recently done 
something towards’ putting New 
Zealand amateur theatre as a whole 
on the map by taking two of her 
Canterbury productions, Pirandello’s 
Six Characters, and Othello for a six 
weeks’ highly successful tour of Aus- 
tralia. Miss Marsh’s earlier productions, 
Hamlet and Macbeth drew full houses 
on a midsummer New Zealand tour. 
Her work is notable for its zest and the 
unequalled sweep which _ counter- 
balances the lack of weight among 
the players. She and a very few others 
have created a local criterion. 


Such criteria are vital. Our yardstick 
ot professional comparison, until very 
recently, has been a singularly shaky 
affair. It must be remembered that 
only a tiny minority of New Zealanders, 
those who have travelled, had any 
experience of all round first-rate 
theatre. Our attenuated islands, iso- 
lated in their waste of Pacific Ocean 
and separated from Australia by four 
days of Tasman Sea, have offered little 
attraction to overseas companies. We 
realised that actors of the first rank 
could not risk a protracted antipodean 
tour, at the expense of jeopardising 
their careers, and we welcomed warmly 
those who came. If the mounting was 
clearly built for a secondary tour we 
took it on the chin. If we sensed 
that publicity claims were not fully 
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justified, if supporting players were 


not always West End or Broadway or 
even adequate, what more could we 
expect or hope for? As a_ touring 
proposition we couldn’t easily have 
been more second class. Dare we hope 
ihat this has now been altered by the air, 
the air from which the Old Vic Theatre 
Company, det ex machina, descended 
like a cyclone? Whether we should or 
not, we have been given the criterion 
par excellence. We have been provided 
with a steady yardstick which puts all 
that we have seen and attempted 
ourselves into a proper perspective. 

The first sharp shock of this pers- 
pective had the effect of concentrating 
a diminishing glass on local achieve- 
ment. Small wonder if initial elation 
were followed by dismay. Would it not 
be rather better to do nothing if it could 
never be the best? Perish the thought 
of New Zealand without the work the 
amateurs have done. Yet through the 
effort of trying to imagine this situation 
they have begun to assess the true 
value of their work. Clearly there 
can be no technical or other valid 
comparison of amateurs with those 
who have made theatre their life’s 
work. The important achievement is 
their audience. Amateurs have put 
before the public a succession of honest 
performances of a number of the 
world’s great plays, which otherwise 
there would have been no opportunity 
of seeing. Year by year they have built 
up and cultivated an audience, not 
large by commercial standards, but a 
core of keen and attentive theatregoers, 
who are willing to give a complex play 
their intelligent co-operation. 


The importance of New Zealand’s 


theatrical achievement is in no way 
minimised if amateur theatre is an 
uneasy substitute for theatre as a 


full time job. The difference is in kind, 
and what New Zealanders have made 
of a spare time hobby is a matter for 
pride. A point has, however, been 
reached, from which, if one looks back 
to assess the value of what has been done 


one cannot avoid looking into the 
future. The amateur theatre has long 
provided a stamping ground for genuine 
dramatic talent which must migrate 
if it is to mature and find a market. 
This migration is reaching alarming 
proportions as I write. There are in 
England now New Zealanders enough, 
at theatre schools (including the Old 
Vic), in repertory and elsewhere, to 
form a company. There have been 
several attempts, during recent years, 
to create a home market for this 
talent and to consolidate the work 
already done by establishing a touring 
repertory theatre. It has been felt 
that only in this way could New 
Zealand theatre develop beyond its 
present stage and offer its best to a 
wider audience. But each attempt to 
launch such a company has failed to 
find the necessary backing. 
Fortunately, however, the New 
Zealand Government appreciates the 
value of such a contribution to the 
community and has announced its 
intention of establishing a National 
Theatre. Since the Prime Minister made 
this encouraging announcement last 
year there has been a great deal of 
discussion among interested parties and 
the amateur movement generally. Pro- 
posals and plans have been fluttering 
into the files, but the Government 
maintains a steady silence. On one 
point only does everyone seem agreed. 
The National Theatre must be not a 
building, but a mobile force. 


Meantime, the warmest of thanks 
to the Old Vic Theatre Company. 
Their meteoric tour has left in its 
wake a shower of glowing sparks. If, 
indeed, this was the herald of a new 
phase of overseas touring, it is time 
for commercial managements to take 
solemn thought. Once given the oppor- 
tunity of realising something of the 
theatre’s full power at its finest, 
audiences may not so easily endure the 
second-rate. It is devoutly to be hoped, 
by audiences and players alike, that 
they will not be asked to try. 








WE ANNOUNCE THE 


““THE PLAYER’S LIBRARY” 


T wrivr, is no doubt that a gifted 
writer, like Robert Lynd, for 
example, could write an interest- 
ing article on the Post Office Telephone 
Directory, but how is an ordinary 
person with no flair for journalism to 
explain, and convey to others, his 
excitement at the advent of a cata- 
logue? I once knew a man _ whose 
favourite bedside book was a Bradshaw 
Railway Guide. I thought him a little 
peculiar in this respect and was quite 
unable to share the enthusiasm which 
followed his discovery, in the still 
watches, of a train which ran once daily 
from a place in Cheshire direct to a 
place in Kent. And yet it has never 
occurred to me that there was anything 
strange in taking to bed, as I have 
frequently done, my well-worn copies 
of The Player’s Library. I have said 
elsewhere that it is the most compre- 
hensive catalogue of plays in existence 
and something more. It is a vade mecum and 
as indispensable to the player, the 
reader of plays and the student of the 
theatre as, shall we say, Gibbon’s 
Stamp Catalogue is to the philatelist, 
and infinitely more readable. 


In many public libraries it has 
become the recognised reference book 
on drama and the literature of the 
theatre, and its circulation is by no 
means limited to this country. The first 
edition was published in 1930 and con- 
tained 400 pages. The library then 
comprised nearly 6,000 plays in addi- 
tion to numerous books on the theatre. 
When it is remembered that the British 
Drama League was then only eleven 


years old, the gathering together of 
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such a wealth of material was a 
remarkable achievement. In 1934 a 
supplement was issued containing a 
further 900 volumes. And now, delayed 
by: the war and restrictions upon the 
use of paper, the anxiously-awaited 
new edition makes its appearance at a 
time when more people in this country 
are interested in the theatre than ever 
before. Of this some indication is seen 
in the increase in its literature, evidence 
of which is to be found in the immense 
enlargement of The Player’s Library to 
1,100 pages. The preparation of this 
work by an expert compiler specially 
engaged for the purpose has occupied 
a year. Its production, at a cost of 
£3,500, has been a very big venture for 
the League to undertake. 


In case these observations should fall 
into the hands of anybody not familiar 
with previous editions of The Player’s 
Library, a few of its features may be 
enumerated. The layout follows very 
closely that of the original catalogue. 
Plays are listed under authors’ names 
with annotations which include the 
number of acts, the number and sex of 
the characters and the number of sets 
required. A brief descriptive note regard 
ing the type, theme and setting of the 
play is also added. The following 
example is taken at random from the 
1934 edition :— 

THE ANATOMIST: a lamentable comedy 
of Knox, Burke and Hare, and the West 
Port murders. Scottish com. 3. 7m., 5w. 
(1) Draw. rm.: (2) tavern int.; (3) lobby. 
Cost. (1828-1829, Edinburgh. 


To a great many subscribers and 
readers the most important department 
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PUBLICATION OF... 


““THE ESSENTIALS OF STAGE PLANNING” 


of the Library is that contained in the 
section of the catalogue headed “Books 
on the Theatre.” Herein will be found 


particulars of text-books and works of 


reference relating to every conceivable 
aspect of the theatre; for the practi- 
tioner, professional or amateur, on 
Production (stage setting, lighting and 
decor, costumes and customs) on 
Acting (voice, gesture and mime, 
make-up, anatomy, physiology and 
psychology); for the architect and 
designer on construction and planning. 
All the standard works on these sub- 
jects are included with other rare and 
valuable books to be found in few other 
libraries. For the student and _ those 
whose interest in drama is mainly 
academic there are books, both English 
and foreign, on Dramatic History and 
Criticism, Essays and Dramatic Theory. 
rhere are also sections covering a wide 
range of other subjects including Play- 
writing, Music, Ballet and Dance, 
Puppetry, Pantomime, Wireless Drama 
and the Cinema. 


Dr. F. S. Boas. LL.D... Dibitt. 
F.R.S.L., chairman of the Library 
Committee, to whose guidance the 
Library owes so much, has written the 
introduction. 


The Player's Library is published by 
Messrs. Faber & Faber at 30s., bound 
in cloth. The price to members of the 
British Drama League is 15s. If the 
demand for previous editions is a 
criterion, intending subscribers would 
be well advised to make early applica- 
tion for copies. 

A. H. WHARRIER 


(We invited Mr. Denys Lasdun, who 
gave valuable advice at the beginning of 
work on the British Drama League book, 
“The Essentials of Stage Planning’ by 
Stanley Bell, Norman Marshall and Richard 
Southern, Muller, 2\s., to give his impres- 
stons on the whole. These take the form of 
three comments in a letter to Mr. Southern, 
which we print here with his reply.) 


Dear Southern, 


I have just received a copy of The 
Essentials of Stage Planning. 1 have three 
comments to make. Will you let me 
know what you think about them? 

The first is this: Why do you say on 
p. 4 that “Jt is not the business of the 
architect to know the inner details of stage 
requirements,” and why in italics? 


I think an architect must know about 
the inner requirements of the stage. 
How otherwise can he produce a design 
which will serve the requirements of 
your stage, and serve them in a progres- 
sive way—that is to say not blindly 
accepting tradition when new tech- 
niques offer us methods that are better 
than the old? 


The second is this, and it is funda- 
mental. You say that the success of an 
auditorium lies in arranging it “in such 
a way that the contact between the 
actor and the audience is as close and 
as easy and as delicate as possible.” 
All you say about this desirable “‘con- 
tact” is that it “possesses a quality 
somewhat in the nature of flow.” 
Surely such a quality can be defined 
in physical terms! Why doesn’t a small 
group of actors, producers, managers, 








etc. analyse twenty-five theatres, good 
and bad, in terms of “flow” and report 
their findings? Then architects would 
be in a better position to try to translate 
this flow into a reasoned arrangement 
of bricks and mortar 
glass). 


or concrete and 


And the third point is this. I like 
the book. I think it does offer a means 
to an end. I do not think it can achieve 
the end in itself—that will still depend 
on the architects and the men of the 
theatre with whom they work. 


Denys LaspuN 


Dear Lasdun, 


Thank you for your letter. If I can 
take it upon myself to answer for three 
authors, I would say this in reply to 
your comments: 


First: we intended the sentence you 
quote from p. 4 to catch the eye because 
we want people to realise that an 
architect—any architect in general— 
is not a magic man who, of his training, 
already knows the details of a stage. 
It is not part of his ‘business’ to know 
such things—wntil he comes to build a 
theatre. Even then how does he learn 
them? Only by special study of his 
own in collaboration with experts. 
But he will have to get that knowledge 
—he does not possess it automatically 
just because he’s trained as an architect. 
We used italics because we have come 
across a great number of people who 
suppose that if they get a “good 
architect” he can build the right theatre 
for them out of his head. You as an 
architect must agree that vou will 
know nothing really about theatre- 
essentials until you begin specially to 
study them for a given job. It isn’t part 
of your general business to know—but 
it is, of course, part of your business 
(and ours) to find out when the task 
faces you. It was to help you towards 
doing this that the authors wrote this 
book. 


Second: I know. This mysterious 
“contact” cannot be as spiritual and 
indefinable a thing as all that. We must 
try to understand more certainly what 
constitutes a ‘‘good theatre to play in.” 
I am delighted at your suggestion that 
some of us should get together and 
examine twenty-five theatres, “good” 
and “bad,” and really try to find out. 
You ask why this has not been done. 
It is simply that it would cost each 
member of the group a concentrated 
period of time—round about a month 
—to do this job properly and to study 
and report results, and a month’s time 
may easily mean a hundred pounds to 
a producer. Such a task, to be donc 
seriously, must be paid for. No one has 
yet offered the money. If they now do 
so the job can be done. 


Third: | think we’ve gone a long 
way if there is something likeable to 
you in the book. The problem is pro- 
foundly attractive. To demonstrate its 
attraction is an initial success, since | 
believe most people think plans are 
difficult, and many that theatre plan- 
ning is the dullest side of the theatre. 
It is in reality the most fascinating 
aspect of the whole job, saving the 
very triumph itself of presenting a 
perfectly put-over production . 


I’ve answered your questions and 
yet you’ve induced the mood to add 
one more thing. You know—there’s a 
common idea that a_ well-planned 
theatre is one with the dressing-rooms 
in the right place, a conveniently- 
shaped workshop and proper cloak- 
room facilities. . . . It isn’t. It’s one 
with the right atmosphere. And then 
it’s something else; it’s one that is one 
jump ahead of Yesterday, so that it 
offers To-day’s creators a place which 
To-morrow will be able to say allowed 
and assisted the expression of their 
greatest powers. That is why theatre 
planning is fascinating and why a mere 
book can never achieve the end we seek. 


RICHARD SOUTHERN 
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“The Typical Problem of Half-Measures.” One of 


A.R.I_B.A., 


s by Richard Leacock, 


in “‘The Essentials of Stage Planning’’. 
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THE DRAMA BOARD 
by Leo Baker 


NE wonders, sometimes, what 
O comments a complete stranger 

to the British Theatre would 
make on that lively complexity which 
we call Amateur Drama. It is a stagger- 
ing affair. Think of the vast mass of 
actors and audiences from the most 
remote village to the grandest com- 
munity theatre. Think of all the 
festivals, with the great Community 
Festival at the head; of all the week-end 
courses, week courses, summer schools, 
day schools; of the lectures by the 
thousand, the demonstrations, the 
adjudications. A solemn picture. We 
seem invincibly determined to improve 
ourselves. 

Two things would surely strike our 
stranger. First that the British, despite 
their well-known coldness, imperturb- 
ability and general lack of tempera- 
ment, are going in for this drama 
business in a very big way. Bigger than 
any other country. Perhaps it is the 
third most popular hobby (after Bet- 
ting and Stamps) in these islands. 
And secondly that outside help is given 
always and only to improve the stan- 
dard of actors and audiences. This is 
reasonable, for the provision of equip- 
ment to meet everyone’s dreams would 
need either a constant succession of 
millionaires or a fabulous state endow- 
ment. Help to the amateur theatre, 
whether from Authorities, from the 
British Drama League, or from the 
Carnegie U.K. Trust or any other source 
has always been devised to raise the 
standard of performance through the 
provision of the right advice, the right 
organisation, and the right educational 
services. And within these limits one 
problem has always towered head and 
shoulders above any other—the train- 
ing and status of the local leader. 

The training of the local leader and 
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drama tutor has been for fifteen year: 
the most important task of the Britis! 
Drama League’s Training Department. 
Vacation, week-end and_ evening 
courses were developed by 1947 to a 
point at which it was possible to insti- 
tute a Full-Time Course of ten weeks 
for advanced training. But this course, 
while it is a model of its kind and a 
basis for further developments, is itseli 
only a beginning, since it touches only 
a tiny fraction of those who are called 
upon to teach and lead. The Scottish 
Community Drama Association reckons 
Training to be its greatest single 


problem. The Standing Conference ot 


Drama Associations has had the subject 
on its agenda at every meeting: the 
County Drama Advisers, regarding it 
as their major job, strive to do all they 
can through training courses in the 
counties. The British Theatre Con- 
ference discussed it and the National 
Foundation of Adult Education under- 
took a special investigation as a result. 
The Ministry of Education has held 
conversations with the Standing Con- 
ference devoted chiefly to this subject: 
for it is of the most vital importance 
to Local Education Authorities, who 
are responsible for safeguarding the 
ratepayers’ money, to ensure that the 
drama tutors they employ reach a 
properly high standard. Some Authori- 
ties have arrived at the conviction that 
this standard cannot be ensured except 
by some form of diploma for tutors. 
Last November the Carnegie Com- 
mittee for Music and Drama invited 
the Director of the British Drama 
League to co-operate with their Drama 
Adviser in the formulation of some 
scheme. They consulted leading 
authorities and submitted a report. 
The heads of those bodies that deal 


primarily and directly with the training 
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of leaders and tutors for the amateur 
theatre were invited to meet together, 
and unanimously decided to set up 
“The Drama Board—An Examining 
Body for Tutors in Non-Professional 
Drama.” 

The Drama Board has now been 
established. It has issued a syllabus, 
together with the names of the Panel 
of Examiners and general regulations 
for the conduct of the examination. 
Those who pass this will receive certifi- 
cates of association, with the title of 
Associate of the Drama _ Board 
(““A.D.B.”’). 

The syllabus has been deliberately 
weighted on the creative side of drama. 
The practical examination receives 
two-thirds of the total possible marks 
and even in the written paper the stress 
is laid on the application of history 
and theory. The Board is fully alive to 
the fact that the real significance of 
any examination lies in the preparation 
for it. Dramatic work needs men and 
women of character, who can handle 
the groups under their charge, and 
who know enough to be good teachers 
in a living theatre. The aim of this 
examination is to find such people. 

The examination will be held either 
locally at the invitation of a county or 
county borough or any other authority 
or body employing or training drama 
tutors, or centrally to meet the need of 
independent candidates, and it will 
last over a week-end or any other days 
by arrangement. On each occasion the 
Board will undertake to send not less 
than two examiners, and a team of 
voluntary players will be provided 
locally for the production tests. 

It is essential that the Board shall as 
soon as possible become independent 


MEMBERS OF THE 


and self-supporting and the examina, 
tion fee of £5 5s. has been computed 
to that end. Meanwhile, the Carnegie 
Trust has very generously offered to 
take financial responsibility for the 
Board during its formative period, 
since it regards the setting up of this 
Board as the culmination of its work 
for the amateur theatre since 1927. 

There can be no doubt that in the 
establishment of the Drama Board, the 
foundation has been laid of a new 
profession. The response to the first 
publication of the syllabus has already 
greatly surpassed expectation. In its 
announcement about the Full-Time 
Course for Instructors in Amateur 
Drama for 1950, the British Drama 
League Training Department says :— 

“The Syllabus of the Course will be 

designed to assist students in pre- 

paring for the Examination of the 
newly-constituted Drama _ Board. 

Arrangements will be made with the 

Board’s Examiners to hold an exami- 

nation in London of the students 

attending the Full-Time Course.” 
It has also offered to give some assis- 
tance to its students in regard to the 
fee for examination by proposing an 
inclusive charge. 

The Drama Board itself is solely an 
examining body. It does not undertake 
training. But by instituting a qualifica- 
tion for work with adults in the 
amateur theatre, it will encourage and 
influence the provision of training. In 
itself an examination has little impor- 
tance, but its value lies in the evidence 
it gives that those who take it have 
travelled through a certain country; it 
is the travelling that is valuable and it 
is to measure this that the “A.D.B.” 
exists. 


DRAMA BOARD 


Sir Grorce Dyson, M.A., D.Mus., LL.D., F.R.C.M. (Chairman), Sir KENNETH BARNES, 
M.A. (Vice-Chairman), Leo Baker, D.F.C., M.A. (Interim Hon. Secretary), Lesuiz BANKS, F.R.S.A., 


E. Martin Browne, M.A., P. H. Burton, 


O.B.E., B.A., J. CGompron, M.A., Maurice 


FarguHarson, M.C., M.A., J. A. Greic, M.A., D.Litt., FRANcEs MacKENZIE, M.A., JOHN 


Moopy, GwyNNETH THURBURN. 
Assessors: G. C. 
Education Department). 


ALLEN, H.M.I. (Ministry of Education), Joun Macponarp (Scottish 


Offices: 106 Gloucester Place, London, W.1. Tel.: WEL 3324. 
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AMATEUR THEATRE WEER, 1950: 
BOURNEMOUTH has given us 
a double invitation for next year. 
The Little Theatre Club welcomes 
us to its beautiful Palace Court 
Theatre, which with its 563 seats is 
an ideal size for amateur playing and 
has a comfortable and _ attractive 
auditorium. The Corporation places 
the Town Hall buildings at our 
disposal for conference and exhibi- 
tion. So we gratefully look forward 
to Whitsuntide, May 26th to June 
3rd. Note the dates and book early! 
Details of programme and accom- 
modation will follow soon. And don’t 
forget to notify the Information 
Bureau at 9 Fitzroy Square of your 
forthcoming productions directly you 
decide upon them. Keep us up to 
date with your plans! 


THE ENLARGED HEAD- 
QUARTERS for which staff and members 


have waited so long are fast coming into use: 


“Number Ten”’ has been divided, 
and the two top floors, which our 
tenant surrendered, have provided a 
membership office separated from 
the Accounts Department, a bright 
new office for DRAMA, a room which 
at present houses part of the Gordon 
Craig Collection, and a flat for our 
caretakers. “Number Nine” has 
consequently afforded extra training 
and library space: and 
almost completed on a MEMBERS’ 
LOUNGE, where we hope soon to 


work is 


THE PRACTICE THEATRE ha. 
been reconditioned and the whole of its 
lighting system overhauled. Strand Electric 
have undertaken this work, on an installation 
which they originally put in under the 
greatest difficulties of war-time, and have 
generously brought the equipment “up to 
scratch.” The hire charges have been revised 
to accord with present conditions and the 
improved facilities offered. Miss Norah 
Lambourne controls the letting of the theatre 


for the Training Department, and being a 


designer can also assist or advise those com- 
panies who want to arrange for suitable 
settings. In course of time some material will 
be available on hire for use in the theatre. 


GORDON CRAIG, that great artist of 
the theatre of whom James Laver wrote in 
our Summer number, has during his seventy- 
seven years of life amassed a vast collection 
of things theatrical. The League is now 
housing that portion of the collection which 
is in England. The books are in the 
Reference Library, and some objects will 
always be on exhibition in the Members 
Lounge. Mr. Junge, who has kindly un- 
packed and arranged it for us, writes of the 
Collection : 

It should be emphasised that the 
items from Mr. Gordon Craig’s 
theatrical collection which are now 
in the care of the British Drama 
League represent only a very small 
part of the whole. The majority— 
and the pick—of his treasures Mr. 
Craig has in his Paris studio; what 
is now here has been stored in 














provide light refreshments. By the 
time this number is issued members 
should at last be able to sit and talk 
in comfort to members of the staff 
and to one another. We hope they 
will use the Lounge freely, and so 
prepare for the next step, a full-sized 
club when the rest of “‘Number Ten” 
becomes available. 
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London since before the war owing 
to lack of space. 

Nevertheless, the Drama League 
will be able to show many items of 
interest and rarity. There is a fine 
collection of beautifully painted 
Javanese shadow figures, and some 
equally fine Burmese clothed 
marionettes. There are African, 
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Javanese and Japanese masks of 
varied character, including two 
lovely specimens for the N6 Drama. 
Outstanding, too, are eight oval 
Commedia dell’Arte plaques of the 
eighteenth century. Among the col- 








1a. lection of costumes are some relics 
its of Irving: his Hamlet belt, for 
ru example, and his Macbeth cloak. In 
lon fact, there is too much to be cata- 
the logued here or displayed all at the 
we § same time. Items will be shown in 
to § rotation, and descriptions of them 
sed and their associations will be posted 
the at the time of their display. 

‘ah ' Also included in this part of Mr. 
tre | Craig’s collection are some _ books, 
fa § which will be at the disposal of 
m- § students on application to the 
ble § Librarian. Highlights are a series of 
nll é scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Craig 


on such subjects as Costume, Masks, 
Expression, Processions, Plans of 





of | Theatres,, etc., his own working 
in E copies of Much Ado About Nothing and 
ty- The Pretenders (the productions of 
ion | 1903 and 1926 respectively), and 
wf early theatrical books in English, 
ich French, German and Italian. There 
the is also a long run of early numbers 
nll § of Theatre Arts Monthly which will 
ms § help to fill gaps in the Drama 
in- League’s own collection, some issues 
the of the Danish theatre magazine 

; Teatret, and a large number of 
he § photographs of theatres, scenes and 
x°s actors. Norman Askwith 
Ww There will be much alike to en- 
na chant the casual visitor and to engage _ , 
al] the attention of the serious student. A favanese shadow-puppet from the 
_ EWALD JUNGE Gordon Craig collection. 
ir. 
at | 
= OBITUARY 
J. R. GCLYNES was a founder-member and spoke at the League’s inaugural 
ne meeting in The Theatre Royal, Haymarket, in 1919. He remained a Vice- 
of President to the end of his life. 
ne WALTER PAYNE, a lawyer who unwillingly deserted that profession for 
ed theatre-management, became one of the best-loved as well as most respected of 
ne theatre-men. He took a leading part in founding the London Theatre Council 
ed and was a most successful Chairman of Drury Lane and President of the Society 
nm. of West End Managers, whom he represented on the League’s Council. 
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THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
of the League has been greatly extended in its 
scope, as a result of the aid granted to it by 
the Ministry of Education. Two specialists 
have been added to the staff. Norah Lam- 
bourne, whose most recent professional 
assignment was the costuming of the 
Canterbury Festival play this summer, has 
become full-time instructor in Décor. Anny 
Boalth, whose work on Movement in the 
Theatre needs no introduction, has placed 
herself at the Department’s disposal when- 
ever she is needed. Premises, too, have been 
increased by the addition of a big rehearsal- 
room, a workshop equipped for the making of 
costumes and properties, and a separate office 
for the principal. The autumn courses at 
Fitzroy Square are of an intriguing variety : 
a week-end on Taste, for instance. To these, 
and to the offer of more comprehensive courses 
in local centres, there has been a big response. 
The Full-Time Course begins in January. 
The first job done by the full staff was the 
SUMMER SCHOOL at a new address— 
Dartington in Devon. Here is a student’s 
impression of it: 


To report on the Summer School 
at Dartington in a brief article is 
almost as great a feat of compression 
as the course itself. 

John Burrell’s opening lecture was 
an admirable introduction to the 
School; salutory and astringent, in- 
tolerant of meaningless jargon, it 
emphasised the need for clear 
thinking. 

The classes covered movement, 
speech, costume design, scene paint- 
ing, lighting and make-up. The eight 
movement classes under Miss Ull- 
mann and Mr. Laban gave the 
student a glimpse of the strenuous 
professional training. So did_ the 
special classes and it was a pity the 
crowded timetable could not fit in 
more than two. In retrospect the 
course is a succession of tantalising 
glimpses: the lecture room of a 
university, a movement studio, a 
theatre school; and, entirely extra to 





the course, a glimpse at a modera 
experiment in living*—Dartington, 
set in the green loveliness of Devon. 

For the students the variations 
were of intense interest. They had a 
fortnight to study five producers at 
work. Of necessity the production 
was professional and the acting 
amateur, but the limited abilities of 
the players could not conceal the 
producer’s intention, and for those 
who could watch the actors from 
audition to final performance there 
was the interest of observing what 
they had learned, even in so brief a 


-period, under accomplished 


direction. 

Three thousand years of drama 
were represented by twelve excerpts: 
scenes from Medea, Everyman, Macbeth, 
Way of the World, The Rivals, The 
Wild Duck, The Devil’s Disciple, Strife, 
Private Lives, The Linden Tree, six 
American extracts and a combined 
documentary and dance drama. A 
series of lectures on the various 
periods of theatre had prepared the 
students. For the audiences, a com- 
mentary spoken by two voices placed 
each in its setting. So in the six 
hours of performance, the sense of 
panorama and of changing epochs, 
gave the audiences an Olympian 
pleasure which made the variations 
in accomplishment of small account. 


Throughout the fortnight, the 
recurrent difficulty was of choice. 
Which rehearsal to watch? Prepare 
a sample production? Join an im- 
provisation class? Stage manage? 
Paint scenery? Design a costume? 
Make a prop? Cope with lights? Be 
a stage hand? Undoubtedly the 
abundance provided demanded dis- 
crimination but if for a few it 
resulted in mental colic, for the 
majority it stimulated appetite. By 
the end, nearly all would admit to 
an increase in humility, perhaps the 
most necessary step in the amateur’s 
progress. 


Mara STANILAND 
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fi ARCHITECTS BUILT THEIR 
§ OWN STAGE to suit Vanbrugh’s ‘‘Pro- 
vok’d Wife” when the Architectural Associa- 
= tion School of Architecture produced this play 


| recently. 

i ' , ie 
One of the major difficulties 
attending the presentation of a 


Restoration play is how to adapt it 
to a modern stage. The Dramatic 
Society of the Architectural Associa- 
tion faced, in their recent production 
of Vanbrugh’s comedy The Provok’d 
Wife, with the problem of creating 
eight different settings, decided to 
adapt the stage to the play. 


A false proscenium, erected about 
two-thirds of the distance upstage, 
provided a generous apron flanked 
with the traditional proscenium doors 
and stage boxes. The latter were in 
two tiers, both filled with costumed 
playgoers, the uppermost being 


aligned with the existing horse-shoe 
balcony where it stopped at the 
proscenium wall. Sliding flats were 
drawn across the false proscenium 
opening to indicate changes of scene 





“The Provok’d Wife,” Act I, scene 
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at the Architectural Association. 


—on and off respectively for the 
alternating exterior and _ interior 
scenes. 

Because no kind of fixing was 
permitted on the existing stage, the 
whole of this permanent set was 
erected on aluminium scaffolding 
and thus made entirely free-standing. 
This technique was found to have 
many advantages as the scaffold- 
frame, if well-designed, is very rigid 
while the aluminium tubes them- 
selves are light and easily handled. 
The whole structure is easily dis- 
mantled and reassembled and the 
scenery including, in this case, the 
sliding flats which ran on a highly- 
tensioned overhead cable, can be 
fitted into place at the same time as 
they are constructed and painted— 
a great advantage if the stage is not 
continuously available for _ this 
purpose. 

The designers were joint prize- 
winners in a competition specially 
organised for this production by the 
er Denys Hinton 





THE STANDING CONFERENCE 
OF DRAMA ASSOCIATIONS met. at 
Leamington in September. It elected the 
Director of the League as one of its two 
Vice-Chairmen, in order to bring the two 
bodies still closer together. 

The Standing Conference consists 
of two delegates from each County 
Drama Committee and, this year for 
the first time, also from L.E.A.’s who 
have Drama Advisers. Usually, each 
County Committee sends its Adviser 
as one of its delegates, the other 
being a Committee-member. At this 
year’s Conference the Advisers all 
knew one another well, because they 
had just had a fortnight’s Refresher 
Course together, built round a 
production by John Burrell—and 
there’s no better way of getting to 
know people than by acting with 
them. The three days of discussion 
were fruitful because of this: but I 
sometimes had a feeling that the 
Committee-members were not going 
all the way with some Advisers in 
their more extreme views. The 
“arena” stage and “unscripted” 
drama are accepted with rather too 
little reflection at present. But these 
enthusiasms are the right evidences 
of a lively imagination at work: and 
I believe this group to be part of a 
renaissance in rural and educational 
drama. Geoffrey Dando, the Secre- 
tary, organised the Conference to 
admiration, adding a visit to The 
Dream at Stratford which at least 
provoked plenty ofargument. E.M.B. 


THE FESTIVAL THEATRE, CAM- 
BRIDGE, was in the ’twenties the most 
exciting theatre in England. Adventurous 
alike in architecture, production and lighting, 
bold in choice of play, Terence Gray and 
Tyrone Guthrie gave chances to many of our 
foremost actors and craftsmen, and to their 
audiences an experience still unforgotten. 
Mrs. Roden has presented to the Library a 
complete set of Festival programmes. Many 
members will share our gratitude as they 
pore over these records of a_ treasured 
expertence which made theatre history. 
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THE VARIETY OF ENTERPRIS£ 
shown by amateurs seems infinite. Here aie 
some items of the quarter’s news : 


Most impressive is the Halifax 
Playhouse (298 seats), which the 
Thespians invited the League's 
Director to open on their twenty- 
second birthday, September 29th. 
They have made it, by imaginative 
care and hard physical labour, out 
of a fine old Methodist Chapel. It is 
tastefully decorated in the Thespian 
grey-and-cherry colours; it is com- 
fortable, and convenient of access. 

. But more important still, the relation- 
ship of stage to auditorium is admir- 
ably intimate, while the sight-lines 
are excellent. A notable feature is the 
great gantry for nineteen spots, which 
is so incorporated into the design as 
to make it appear a natural extension 
of the proscenium, and which also 
assists the excellent acoustics. 

The Sizer-Simpson Repertory Company 
of Hull are making a big drive to- 
wards a similar theatre. They are 
doing ““The Blue Bird” in an arena 
in December, and _ simultaneously 
carrying on a many-sided publicity 
campaign. Nearby, the Kirkella Ama- 
teur Operatic and Dramatic Society 
staged as its twenty-first production 
*“‘Jane’s Journey”’ by Maurice Hors- 
pool, an elaborate fantasy with a 
very large cast and eighteen scenes 
based on the author’s recent radio 
script. Further north in Yorkshire, The 
Rowel Players, typical of many new 


clubs, are only at the beginning of 


their effort to make Ripon “‘theatre- 
conscious”: playing in a thousand- 
seater Garrison Theatre they have 
shown courage and energy. 

The problems of a village company 
are well exemplified at Sedgeley (near 
Wolverhampton) where the Players 
only number fifteen and the Parish 
Hall (180 seats) is uncomfortable 
and ill-heated. There is only one exit 
from the stage, leading to a tiny 
room which serves as men’s dressing- 
room, kitchen and green-room. The 
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“JANE’S JOURNEY” 





Drawing by Miss Olga Lehmann 
by courtesy of “‘Radio Times” 


company make their own scenery 
and costumes; and they are keen 
enough to take and fill the hall for 
four performances of each produc- 
tion. How lucky must they think the 
Marple Dramatic and Literary Society of 
Cheshire, which owns the Carver 
Playhouse where it gives its plays; 
over a hundred full-length plays 
have been produced, for this Society 
dates back to 1906 and except for 
war-time has a continuous record of 
product'on. Not far away, the Nant- 
wich Plcyreading Circle, which comes 
of age this year, is more than its 
name implies. Started solely for 
reading, it soon passed on to produc- 
tion. “The Wind of Heaven,” 
recently produced, is described as 
‘“‘notable for good taste and sense of 
proportion, and even more for the 
sincerity of every player in the cast.” 

Interesting for quite different 
reasons were the Oxford University 
Theatre Ccmpany’s productions of 
Shakespeare. ““Twelfth Night” and 
“Romeo and Juliet” were taken, 
after a Toynbee Hall showing, to the 
Continent, in collaboration with the 
League’s Foreign Exchange depart- 
ment. This newly-formed company 


attracts the best talent in the Uni- 
versity; it has a high vitality and 
couples originality of invention with 
the intelligent lucidity one expects 
from an undergraduate cast. If it will 
give sufficient rehearsal-time to its 
productions, they will rank very high 
in English amateur work. 

Outdoor Shakespeare had a lucky 
summer; the perennially popular 
Richmond Shakespeare Society was 
balanced in North London by a 
genuinely comic production of “A 
Comedy of Errors,’ with which the 
Play and Pageant Union of Hampstead 
enhanced its high reputation. John 
Duffy, a student at this year’s B.D.L. 
Full-Time Course, was the producer. 


The Jews as a race are instinctive 


actors, and the recent emergence of 


Jewish companies promises some 
lively results. After the Cameo Players, 
whose rough but vigorous attempt at 
“The Dybbuk”’ filled Toynbee Hall 
Theatre in the spring, come the 
Berkeley Players of the West London 
Synagogue. They entertained their 
congregation with current comedies 
till last May, when “Pygmalion 
marked a step forward. Attention to 
small parts is a praiseworthy feature 
of their policy. 

Festivals in the islands surrounding 
our own arouse tremendous enthu- 
siasm; Arran and the Isle of Man in 
the north, for instance, and now 
Guernsey, where after a_ ten- 
years’ interval the One-Act Play 
Festival was revived last May. The 
Lieutenant-Governor presented the 
trophy to the Jersey Green Room 
Club for “The Happy Journey.” 
Next year it is hoped that the 
Southampton Theatre Guild will 
bring the U.K. into the Channel 
Islands’ Festival. 

The Liberal Theatre Group are pro- 
ducing ‘‘Felix Holt’ at the Twentieth 
Century Theatre on December 15th, 
16th and 17th. This is a new play, 
adapted by Anne Devlin from George 
Eliot’s novel. 








PROFESSIONAL-AMATEUR 








THREE OF THE FOUR JUDGES 


RELATIONSHIPS ; Surely this is how 
they should be? Here is the weekly letter in 
the programme of the “Rep.” 


Grand Theatre, 
Halifax. 


for the final of the British Weekly competi- 
tion for a modern religious play (see ou: 
Summer number, 1949, page 44) have beer 
appointed by the League: 


Athene Seyler, actress and authoress; 

Hugh Ross-Williamson, playwright 
and Anglican priest; 

Muriel St. Clare Byrne, playwright 
and scholar; 

The British Weekly has itself added 
Dr. Leslie F. Church, a leading 
Methodist scholar. 


A PRIVILEGE OF MEMBERSHIP 
will be noticed in each issue: the first, and 
a very important one, is the “B.D.L. 















Dear Friends, 

At the end of September, the 
Halifax Thespians present their first 
production in their new Playhouse 
in King Cross Street. The play is 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor.” It 
is the sincere wish of all at this 
theatre, players, staff, and manage- 
ment that the Thespians will play to 
capacity each performance through- 





out their ten days’ run, and that this 
will be the first of many successful 
productions in the Playhouse which 
stands as a splendid tribute to much 
endeavour, careful planning, and 
abounding enthusiasm. 

. Lest it seems strange that we at 
this Theatre should boost the Thes- 


COMBINED INSURANCE POLICY” : 


Too little attention is paid by most 
Amateur Societies to the risks they 
run at every performance they give. 
Norman Lee, in his ‘Amateur 
Dramatics” (O.U.P. 1947) gives 
instances of what does happen: e.g., 
a heavy spotlight, on which a 





pians—though I think they have an snieaiees tied Cmstinin tm dalinen toe in 
enviable reputation throughout the dee tn —- ager ste 8. ee SECC 
country which requires no boosting Se en algeshilag ckily gro 
from us—I must point out that we of “ i 8 = ne . ree Dr 
the legitimate theatre are all in elie ater gh i Peas: -vesing be pro 
favour of any activity that will give ta aw iad a ae ates: ’b - M 
it further expression. Casting one “ans Sake. Gn tak, ies ’ = yoni of 
small stone in a pond makes an ever- seit ae tl ti y on dui ag Kn 
increasing ripple. May the Thespians’ pene a 
; Cc ane rehearsal or performance. 
first production in their impressive The Cound ia 2 a 
new home be a ripple that spreads . Ce ee , 
in Halifax and district and creates a these risks to members, asked Messrs. : 
further and greater love for the Rex Thomas (Insurance) Ltd. to 
tual theater draft a special Policy to cover them. t 
In case you should think we are The Policy gives full protection } 
so altruistic that we are not going to against such risks at a very moderate ; 
: Stl Wi cost. It is available to League s 
mention our own productions for the Sle diy te Scan dale , 
next four weeks, they are over the rd ies pecitr he 4 on = vi ae ‘ 
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choice of plays. If not, why not let nape Tak S yore Saeene ee geen . 
is toe? We will be sind to have tions a year you save nearly half your \ 
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With this cordiality, the two companies donment of Show, (c) Motor In- i 
could form, for instance, a joint audience-club. surance, and will advise Members I 
That’s good for the whole “‘live’’ theatre. without expense or obligation. s 











“Dr. Knock,” Act II, in Grainthorpe’s village production. 


THE VILLAGE OF GRAINTHORPE 
in Lincolnshire has been the scene of the 
second experiment in production by a village 


group studying a play under a University 


Drama tutor (Mr. Marckwald of Hull) and 
production with the County Drama Adviser 
Mr. Mostyn Lewis). Here is an impression 
of the Drama Group’s production of ‘Dr. 
Knock’? be 
It is a remarkable presentation in 
many ways, particularly for a village 
society. The players are for the most 
part excellent in their faithful por- 
trayal of the various characters, 
showing a marked analytical study 
of each individual part. Diction, 
speed, technique and grouping very 
good indeed. Costumes and make-up 
really fine; the dressing of the piece 
shows great thought and care, with 
very pleasing results. The lighting is 
very well done, placing and colours 
seem to be admirably arranged, 
almost completely eliminating 
shadows. The erection of a stage and 
proscenium, all so nicely finished off, 
in such a hall is quite an achieve- 
ment, but to put on three marvellous 
sets such as this group have devised 





is really amazing. The very long 
intervals, the first one of half-an-hour 
duration, spoil the continuity of the 
play: but no doubt this is unavoid- 
able, and one is very ready to 
forgive when the next scene appears. 

The first introduction to the 
wonderful car, and the mountains, 
brings forth a murmur of pleasure 
and surprise, then we are really 
made to feel we are actually witness- 
ing a journey as the hills roll past, 
and by some ingenious method the 
car engine, not to mention the 
exhaust, really function, and the 
wheels do revolve. For the second act 
when we go from the great outdoors 
into Dr. Knock’s cosy consulting 
room, nearly everything looks as 
though it had always been there, 
and the “patients’’ fit in well. The 
third set is very beautiful; one really 
seems to be in the hotel foyer, the 
lovely alpine scene and the effect of 
snowy distance and light completing 
the illusion. 

The whole production showed great 
courage and high ambitions realised. 


Rutu BricGs 
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AMERICAN AND OTHER PLAYS 
‘Death of a Salesman,” by Arthur Miller. 


Cresset Press, 7s. 6d. 

“The Cardiff Giant,” by A. W. Drum- 
mond and Robert E. Gard. Cumberlege, 
12s. 6d. 

**Too Many Thumbs,” by Robert Hivnor. 
Cumberlege, 14s. 

‘The Christies,’ by St. John Ervine. 
Allen & Unwin, 4s. 6d. 

“Circe,” by Clifford Bax. Muller, 3s. 6d. 

**Mary of Magdala,” by Ernest Milton. 
S.P.C.K., 4s. 

“The Dramas of Heinrich von Kleist,” 
by E. L. Stahl. Blackwell, 12s. 6d. 

“Abbey Plays’ with commentary 
Brinsley Macnamara. Three Candles, 4s. 


Death of a Salesman (2 acts, | set, 
10 m., 5 f.) has unforgettable qualities, 
as has been well enough demonstrated 
by now, although the technique, with 
its constant flash-backs and_trans- 
parencies, has become fairly familiar of 
late. The slow failure of Willy Loman 
has a disturbingly personal flavour; 
there is so much of this tragic salesman 
in all of us. Although the characterisa- 
tion is always penetrating, the action 
may strike the reader as confusing, and 
it is well to remember that all forms of 
expressionism only come fully into their 
own on the stage. 

There are two other American plays 
on the list; both have originality, but 
neither could be acclaimed a master- 
piece. The Cardiff Giant (2 acts, 2 sets, 
many characters) is the dramatisation 
of an event which startled New York 
State in 1869. A pre-historic or petrified 
giant was “discovered” by a farmer in 
search of water, and exhibited with 
considerable profit. That the whole 
thing was a hoax was obvious to 
intelligent visitors, but the majority 
who came believed to the point of 
ecstasy. The caricatures who throng the 
scenes do little more than show the 
gullibility of human nature. Two Many 
Thumbs (3 acts, | set, 5 m., 2 f.) con- 
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cerns a chimpanzee who develops 
rapidly into ape-man, and then into 
present-day man, and would have 
gone on developing but for a despairing 
suicide. The scene is a laboratory, and 
the evolution is watched by a psycholo- 
gist, a professor of comparative religion, 
and his daughter, with whom the ape 
is at one stage rather revoltingly in 
love. We are told that the piece is 
suitable for Little Theatres, but, over 
here, the most courageous group might 
hesitate before attempting a production. 


St. John Ervine’s The Christies (3 acts, 
3 sets, 6 m., 7 f.) is the story of the 
return of a financier, convicted of 
fraudulent conversion, after ten years 
imprisonment. We see the reactions of 
his wife, her lover, his children, and 
his mother, whose stern belief that it is 
better for a sinner to die than to persist 
in impenitence, is the cause of a some- 
what cruel, but oddly satisfying ending. 
It is a play of convincing character 
studies, reminiscent of the fine, if 
relentless, realism of the great days of 
Repertory. 

The atmosphere of Clifford Bax’s 
Circe (3 acts, 1 set, 6 m., 4 f.) is, of 
course, startlingly different. The fami- 
liar story of Odysseus’ sojourn on the 
enchanted island is told with compel- 
ling directness; the characterisation is 
simple but sufficient; the doubting 
Odysseus, with his treacherous fol- 
lowers, the passionate Circe, trans- 
formed by love, with her contrasting 
attendants, all help to amplify the 
legend, while over every scene broods 
the magic of a primitive world. The 
general impression is one of consider- 
able beauty, which owes much to the 
deep, reflective wisdom with which the 
author continually enriches his work. 

A distinguished actor is not of neces- 
sity capable of writing a workable play, 
but Ernest Milton has achieved this in 
Mary of Magdala (3 acts, 1 set, 13 m., 
7 f.). Written in a modern idiom which 
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relieves the piece of heaviness without 
striking a jarring note, it shows the 
impact of Christ’s teaching, followed 
by the Crucifixion and Resurrection, 
on the sophisticated people who fre- 
quent the house of Mary’s “‘protector,”’ 
Quintus Superbus—an_ exceptionally 
well-drawn character. Religious drama 
has many pitfalls, but Mr. Milton has 
avoided most of them. 

E. L. Stahl’s study of the nineteenth- 
century dramatist, Heinrich von Kleist, 
is mainly for students. The evolution of 
Kleist as a writer is given in the 
introduction, followed by an analysis 
of the eight plays. A picture emerges 
of a wayward genius, living in com- 
parative obscurity and dying by his 
own hand at the age of thirty-four, and 
whose preoccupation with human 
frailty and error gives him his place 
among the pessimistic writers of the 
period. 

Abbey Plays is a dated list of the plays 
produced at the Abbey Theatre‘ from 
its inception to last year, with an 
excellent commentary by Brinsley 
Macnamara, all the more welcome 
because, for once, we are not assured 
that the Abbey is dying. On the 
contrary, Mr. Macnamara is as full of 
hope for the future as he is of admira- 
tion for the past. 

F. SLADEN-SMITH 


PLAYWRIGHT ON BOOKS 


“We'll Hear A Play,” by 7. C. Trewin. 
Carrol & Nicholson, 12s. 6d. 
“Writing For The Theatre,” by Ronald 


Jeans. Arnold, 8s. 6d. 


“The Dry Mock,” by Alan Reynolds 
Thompson. C.U.P., $ 3.75. 


There is a moment in the life of the 
serious dramatic author when success 
seems an ephemeral and empty thing, 
and when he is tempted to reach for 
the stars in search of a warrantable 
immortality. The result is usually a 
work which the public rejects, but 
which the author, strangely gratified by 
his failure in a world of stupid people, 
defends with increasing vehemence to 


the end of his career. Likewise there 
seems to be a moment in the life of 
the reputable critic when he is per- 
ceptibly challenged by posterity, and 
responds according to his temperament. 
We have seen critics who, at a given 
moment, become flagrantly capricious, 
and who use the subject of -their 
critique as a peg upon which to hang 
glittering but extraneous matter of 
their own. There are others who 
become almost ludicrously hard to 
please, and who appear to betray a 
secret hope that they inspire fear. 
Others still swim mockingly against the 
stream of their colleagues’ opinion, 
giving highbrow reasons in defence of 
the lowbrow, lowbrow reasons in con- 
demnation of the highbrow, thanking 
their good fortune between the lines 
that they are not ‘“‘as the others.” 
Exceptionally in this fascinating world 
of jockeying personalities, you will find 
your equivalent of Mozart, of Goldoni, 
your critic who is blessed with an un- 


troubled serenity, and who writes 
palpably better in praise than in 
denigration. 


Mr. J. C. Trewin’s new volume of 
criticism We'll Hear A Play is evidence 
of a splendidly civilised mind at work 
in our midst; a mind which relishes the 
manipulation of words; which re- 
members its pleasures with gratitude; 
which, even in moments of disparage- 
ment, never loses its humility towards 
sincerity and human endeavour. 


Mr. Ronald Jeans, a dramatic 
author of great experience, has written 
a book calculated to make Mr. Trewin’s 
task more pleasant. Writing for the 
Theatre is a handbook for the aspiring 
dramatist. It is designed not only for 
the ultimate gratification of Mr. 
Trewin, but also, and more im- 
mediately, for the peace of mind of 
those overworked people whose func- 
tion it is to reject plays on behalf of 
theatrical managers. Mr. Jeans, apart 
from being a writer of experience, is 
also a rejector of long standing for the 
Mask Theatre. It is to his credit that 
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he has transformed the accumulated 
bitterness of years into a little book 
entirely free from acid. This is, in fact, 
a mild little book, a pleasantly modest 
little book, a little cookery book, packed 


with hints for the successful baking of 


the average, and it must be read in 
that light rather than as a weighty set 
of rules. Mr. Jeans knows very well 
that nearly all the great plays in the 
literature of the drama have been 
written in flagrant contravention of the 
rules, while most good plays have 
slavishly obeyed them. The beginner 
must assess to his own satisfaction the 
degree of confidence, talent, conceit 
and subservience in his make-up, and 
then decide whether he is willing to 
tackle Mr. Trewin recklessly, armed 
with conviction, or whether he prefers 
to pass through Mr. Jeans’ filter, and 
tread cautiously, relying on his pains- 
takingly acquired diploma for dramatic 
engineering. 

If the aspirant turns out to be 
another Shakespeare, who has drawn 
to himself the approbation of the 
tolerant pedagogue in Mr. Jeans, and 
who has inspired Mr. Trewin to rise to 
his most felicitous heights as a master 
of the complimentary phrase, he will 
then find himself in the more rarified 
atmosphere of Mr. Alan Reynolds 
Thompson. The author of The Dry 
Mock is an_ associate 
dramatic literature and speech on the 


Berkeley Campus of the University of 


California, and, according to the blurb, 
has been primarily interested in the 
drama since his undergraduate days at 
Whitman College, Walla Walla. His 
book is a study of irony in drama, and 
he tackles his subject with all the 
patient dexterity of a Tibetan mystic 
chasing a mass of spilled quicksilver on 
the floor. He pursues his quarry with 
admirable skill, and if in the end he fails 
to catch it, he still remains mysteriously 
and brilliantly undefeated. 


Let it be said that without doubt 
this is a volume well worth reading, as 
it is the product of an immensely pains- 


professor of 


taking intellect. In other words, it is 4 
pleasure in this time of snap judgments 
and dwindling scholarship to be con- 


fronted with such an architecture cof 


research, even if some readers wil! 
debate the validity of the decorations. 
But then, what a relief to find a boo 
with which it is a pleasure to disagree 
Among the literary nuggets ex 

cavated for our delectation is th 
following quatrain from Ibsen (whom 
Mr. Reynolds Thompson ranks among 
the seven great tragic poets) :— 

What is life? A fighting 

In heart and brain with Trolls. 

Poetry? That means writing 

Doomsday-accounts of our souls 
After this, may I be forgiven for my 
mere workaday prose. 

PETER UstINOV 


NEW ZEALAND ART 

“Year Book of the Arts in New Zealand,” 
No. 4. Edited by Howard Wadman. 
Oxford University Press, 25s. 

Those who have been interested by 
Mr. Williams’ article on the Theatre 
in New Zealand, which appears else- 
where in this number, would do well 
to acquire this “Year Book’’ which 


gives an inspiring account not only of 


the theatre but of other arts and crafts 
as practised in New Zealand to-day. 

“Between 1830 and 1860,” says the 
editor, “there occurred the most rapid 
decline in the form, colour, and pattern 
of everyday things of which we have 
any record. The early pioneers had 
their own virtues, but growing wealth 
and leisure called for opulence and 
display, and there were no standards 
by which these could be judged, and 
no historic examples to reprove 
vulgarity.” 

Some of the illustrations (there are 
nearly a hundred of them) show truly 
atrocious samples of that period, side 
by side with contemporary treatments 
of similar subjects. The improvement 
is astonishing, and quite in line with 
what has been happening in other 
countries. Painters, poets, architects, 
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In Eric Linklater’s witty comedy at the St. James's are Robin Bailey, Peter Jones, Brenda 
Bruce and, as the outrageous American Sergeant Dohda, Peter Ustinov, whose review of 
some current books appears on the opposite page. 








and stage designers have all felt the 
emancipating ferment of the times. 

Recognising the need to bring young 
artists and craftsmen into continued 
touch with current movements else- 
where, the New Zealand Government 
are collaborating with the Association 
of New Zealand Art Societies in the 
provision of travelling scholarships for 
students to England and the Continent. 
The influence of these students when 
they return to New Zealand is bound 
to be considerable. As for the theatre, 
there is full endorsement of all that has 
been said about the fine work of the 
amateurs. But if standards are to be 
maintained and the public demand 
satisfied, their effort clearly needs the 
support of a National Theatre Com- 
pany, aided by the State, to take pro- 
fessional productions throughout the 
country. 

GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


“A History of English Footwear,” by 
Iris Brooke, A.R.C.A. St. Giles Publishing 
Co., 15s. 


Miss Brooke has written and illus- 
trated a pleasant and attractive little 
book on footwear. 

This aspect of costume for the stage 
is often given too little consideration by 
the wardrobe mistress and amateur 
designer. It is of vital importance, not 
only for the comfort and correct wear- 
ing of period costume, but also because 
it gives so much help in the movement 
appropriate to the period. 

There is certainly a need for a book 
on this subject, for one searches in vain 
for any detailed information about 
shoes in many of the general books on 
costume. Miss Brooke discusses, in a 
brief introduction, the styles of footwear 
made by peoples of the earlier periods 
—the Egyptian, Greek, Roman, etc. 
and then on to a brisk and 
interesting survey of shoes and boots in 
England from 1066 to 1948. This is 
illustrated with eight colour plates and 


goes 


Some footwear of Classical Antiquity, repro- 
duced from Iris Brooke's ‘History of 
English Footwear’ by kind permission of 
St. Giles Publishing Co. Ltd. 





numerous line drawings in the text. 

The drawings are well arranged and, 
for the most part, clear to follow. The 
explanations usually come conveniently 
below them or on the opposite page, 
thus avoiding the turning back, through 
several pages, to compare description 
with illustration, which can become so 
tiresome. 

For the serious student of historic 
costume, however, it is doubtful 
whether the author goes quite deeply 
enough into the subject. The book lacks, 
for instance, diagrams and patterns to 
show the characteristic cut and con- 
struction of shoes of the “‘soft-soled”’ 
periods. Miss Brooke would have added 
value to the drawings, too, if she had 
indicated some of the original sources 


of information, and value to the book | 
on . | 

as a whole if she could have included 

a glossary and bibliography. One feels 


that, for its size and matter, the book 
is, perhaps, rather expensive. 
Norau LAMBOURNE 
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rO- LONG PLAYS 


: “Dark Return,” by Stuart Ready. Deane, ENGLISH THEATRE 


45. 
“The Story of Madeleine Smith,” by GUILD’S recent acquisitions 

















| Howard M. Lockhard, 4s. include :— 
“This Blessed Plot,’ by Basil Thomas, BLACK CHIFFON. By Lesley Storm. 
) Deane, 4s P THE PARAGON. By Roland and Michael Pertwee. 
- stews tala THE YOUNG AND FAIR. By Richard Nash. 
“Elizabeth of Ladymead,’ by Frank Fe See CEE SEES. Gy Cee Coe 
= 7 an ode enedetti. 
Harvey. Deane, 4s. None of the above plays are yet available for 
r i - : amateur production, but particulars will be 
“Playbill,” by Terence Rattigan. Hamish announced in due course. 
Hamilton, 6s. Plays now available include: 
oe : ; SCHOOL FOR SPINSTERS. By Roland Pertwee. 
Cock-a-doodle-dandy,”’ by Sean O’ Casey. 3 m. 5f., | set. ‘This play is really excellent theatre.” 

@ "4 7 —Scotsman. 

McMillan, 6s. BORN YESTERDAY. Comedy by Garson Kanin. 

‘c p ” me , . 4f., 6m. (5 non-speaking m. parts), | set. The delight- 

“John Knox and other plays, by James ful comedy hit from the Garrick Theatre. 

Bridie. Constable, 10s. ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. Comedy by Joseph 
p 
ee a : . Kesselring. 3f., 11 m., | set. “London's cleverest and 

The first four plays on my list wittiest.""—Sunday Express. 
follow the accepted contemporary form Sais 60.0 ton 7 paneer 
of playwriting. They are undistin- ‘thriller’ for years.’’—Manchester Guardian. 

: : ae sia a GREAT DAY. Comedy-drama by Lesley Storm. 
guished in conception and exec ution, 5 on., 104, | cet. A velety ond warenkenrend comedy. 
but on the whole they are workmanlike LADIES ue REvERDeENET Theor by Edward 

2 a oe de ercy an egina enham. m., 6f., | set. “An 
and conformable to amateur require- extraordinarily exciting thriller!’—James Agate in 
ments: simple in setting, small in cast, ] Srey ese Comedy-drama by Joh 

: mers ‘ . Comedy-drama by John 
| direct, though stagey, in characterisa- Patrick. | f.,8m., | set. The brilliant West End and 
tion, reasonably strong in dramatic oo. ate a ee 
: eee : q ay by Rona' illar. 5 m., 4f., | set. 
effect. The Story of Madeleine Smith is a “It is good theatre. It deserved its applause.”— 
} . ¢ y , , : » clea a Daily Express. 
dr re) sion si 
— lrama of passion, inoffensively and PINK STRING AND SEALING WAX. Domestic 
ad rather stodgily written, founded on a Comedy-drama by Roland Pertwee, 4 m.. 5 f.. | set. 
he | celebrated nineteenth century case. wane Saas Glee heogesaage gy 
tly Dark Return is melodrama and quite by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman. 12 m..7/., | set. 
; ° (eae aa e famous comedy classic. 
ve, good fun. The ingredients are familiar WASN’T IT ODD? Comedy by Kenneth Horne. 
h from its Cornish setting to its robust 3 m., 6 f., | set. “One of the most wholly delightful 
g : ‘| . Th ‘pi BL 1 Pl 7" | se of laughter-producing comedies.’’—Gloucestershire Echo 
on ( onc usion. 11S ‘ ESSEC at is dome StIC, THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. Comedy 
on. sentimental, amusing and highly recom- by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman. 9f., 16 m., I set. 
’ ded to amateurs who wish to take parses slipper eagily tags 
mende AB ACCUE: ane ONE-ACT PLAYS include TWO NEW RELEASES: 
ric their pleasures lightly. DRAGONS IN THE CAVES. Drama. 2 m., 3 f. 
: wy <a sie ELEVENSES. 5 f. 
ful Elizabeth of Ladymead is the ideal ALSO AVAILABLE: 
aly vehicle for a comely lady who wants a REPENT AT LEISURE. Comedy. 7 f. 
ks, | whale of a part involving problems of | FOr eee eovtis. b ae 
e ~ . ° rama. m., . 
to period as well as of character. It is a WHITE BLACKMAIL. Drama. 7 f. 
m- | slick and somewhat glossy play and FALLING UPSTAIRS. Comedy. | m., 3 f. 
99 s a a men BEYOND. Tragi-Comedy. | f., 3 m. 
1 , 
fe it would be easy to dismiss it more 
led readily than it deserves. It has a LET’S GIVE A SHOW! 
ad reac 1dea—__ ~ ch: cing 7r >} ’ ; A booklet of articles on every aspect of Stage 
real idea—the changing relationships te ecm. Rain canto 
ces | between husband and wife during the 
0k | last four generations—which is neatly : ey gp —_ ot eee 
. . ae d A UE, Pri : : 
led | worked out. It differs from the film, perenae eee ee 


els | which was based upon it, principally English Theatre Guild Ltd. 


0k in the fact that the man as well as the 


woman remains the same in each of 15, BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


the four episodes. GERRARD 3822/3 
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Playbill consists of two longish one- 
act plays, The Browning Version and 
Harlequinade. The latter is a romp 
with which I suspect that amateurs 
would have little difficulty if they 
threw themselves into it with sufficient 
gusto. I am inclined to think that 
The Browning Version is Mr. Rattigan’s 
most distinguished play to date. It is 
written with care and sensitivity and a 
great feeling for character. It says with 
full effect by the simplest means what 
lesser writers might well have been 
tempted to extend into a full length 
play. Its theatricalities are precise, 
deliberate and of great effect. 


Thank God for Sean O’Casey. Any- 
one who rolls up his sleeves and gives 
us walloping great feasts of marvellous 
language and riotous invention—not to 
mention a number of forthright punches 
in every act—is bound to fall foul of 
the sickly appetites and the treasured 
prejudices of to-day. But alone, almost 
among the playwrights of the world, 
he expresses as passionately as he feels. 
He invents, he writes. Where else in 
contemporary literature do we see the 
lite-force that Shaw writes around, 
glowing and pulsing with such anima- 
tion as in the last four plays of this 
mighty Irishman! If you care for the 
theatre, read his plays. If you are mad 
about it, produce them. 


The Bridie volume contains John 
Knox, a sort of documentary of a great 
Scotsman; fine stuff but difficult for 
English groups; Dr. Angelus, an exciting 
play in conventional form, not too 
difficult apart from the title role; 
It Depends What You Mean, wild and 
witty; and The Forrigan Reel even wilder, 
wittier, but only stageable by companies 
that can summon a sort of inspired 
frenzy. Mr. Bridie’s range is tremen- 
dous. Bridie and O’Casey have per- 
petual youth. Years do not wither 
nor custom stale the work of either. 
England arise! 


Joun ALLEN 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS 


‘Twenty-seven Wagons Full of Cotton, and 
Other Plays,’ by Tennessee Williams. 


John Lehmann, 8s. 6d. 


This volume, of which an English 
edition is now available, contains 
eleven short plays by the author of 
The Glass Menagerie who is, at the 
moment, the most significant figure in 
the American theatre. There is great 
variety in the plays which are a blend- 
ing of realism and imagination. Only 
one is actually written in verse, but 
there is real poetic beauty in others. 
Life, with its pathos and tragedy, is 
depicted here with a _ wonderful 
economy of words, but even when it 
is viewed from its seamy side, a rich 
vein of comedy runs through the pages. 
These plays really matter and com- 
panies with experience seeking new and 
unusual material ought not to neglect 
this volume. The ordinary reader 
should find it a delight. 


“Five Short Plays,” mainly for women. 
by Kathleen Conyngham Green. Harrap, 4s, 

A book of very short plays—about 
ten pages of dialogue in each—with 
production notes, all within the scope 
of Youth Clubs and suitable for in- 
clusion in a mixed programme. Though 
short, the plays are colourful. Three 
are for women only and four of the five 
are costume plays. Please to Remember is 
a well-constructed little comedy for a 
mixed cast in modern dress. 


Theatre in Education Series. Dobson, 
Paper, 2s. 6d.; Boards, 3s. 6d. 

“*Hansel and Gretel.” 

A new adaptation of Grimm’s 
delightful fairy tale by Madge Miller, 
eminently suitable for presentation to 
young audiences. Small cast, good 
characterisation and dialogue. Music 
ad. lib. A welcome contribution to the 
Children’s Theatre. 

“Titian,” by Nora Tully. 

The interesting story of the great 
painter’s youth and his discovery by 
Bellini. The play has a good plot which 
should stimulate the interest of young 
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Samuel French Limited are pleased to announce that the undermentioned three-act 
plays are now available for amateur production. The price of the acting editions 
include the cost of postage. Where it is indicated that copies are on hire, the 
amount of the deposit and hiring fee will be quoted on receipt of application. 


ALL OVER THE TOWN (R. F. Delderfield) .. 6 os <3 So Oe 
ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT (E. Eynon Evans) : pts 3 aa 
CLIVE OF INDIA (W. P. Lipscomb and R. J. Minney) — -+ Je ae 
THE DAMASK CHEEK (John Van Druten and Lloyd Morris) ~. «© 2G. 
DEAR EVELYN (Emlyn Williams adaptation) .. .. On hire 
EASY MONEY (Arnold Ridley) .. oa ob ce she 5s. 2d. 
THE END OF THE SONG (Joyce Dennys) 55 oa ne >» wee eae 
EVER SINCE PARADISE (J. B. Priestley) a os -.. On hire 
FAMILY PORTRAIT (Lenore Coffee and W. Joyce) os a os  Saewile 
THE GIOCONDA SMILE (Aldous Huxley) a ES we a 
THE GUINEA PIG (Warren Chetham-Strode) .. “> ah Ea 5s. 2d. 
I REMEMBER MAMA (John Van Druten) a a8 sie be 5s. 2d. 
KNIGHT’S MOVE (Falkland L. Cary) .. - st am «» ‘8,28. 
LADIES’ ORCHESTRA (Freda Pietersen) ~ a sits <> 2a. 
THE LADY ASKS FOR HELP (James Parish) . 5s. 2d. 
THE LADY FROM EDINBURGH (Aimee Stuart and Arthur Rose) 5s. 2d. 
LIFE WITH FATHER (Howard Lindsay and Russell sauna .. On hire 
THE LINDEN TREE (J. B. Priestley) 36 ‘ .« 8-20 
MADELEINE (Cyril Campion) ss i ue «« SO a0s 
MESSAGE FOR MARGARET (James Parish) ee Be st oi 5s. 3d. 
MORNING DEPARTURE (Kenneth Woollard) a oa ete 4s. 2d. 
MURDER ON THE NILE (Agatha Christie) .. “6 ie ~. “48.20. 
OUR TOWN (Thornton Wilder) .. 4 _ ase wo S@s28- 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE (Ben Travers) eG ae .. 48 2m. 
PEACE COMES TO PECKHAM (R. F. Delderfield) we ~ Fe 4s. 2d. 
PEACE IN OUR TIME (Noel Coward) .. Ms: _ = 5s. 2d. 
THE PHANTOM LIGHT (Evadne Price) 5s. 2d. 
PLAYBILL, comprising HARLEQUINADE and THE ‘BROWNING 
VERSION (Terence Rattigan) .. - each and 2s. 2d. 
PRISON WITHOUT BARS (Peggy Barwell) 4s. 2d. 
SIT DOWN A MINUTE, ADRIAN — Brandon Thomas) ~ Wiowe 
SUGAR PLUM (Arthur Macrae) .. -. m2. 
WE TOOK A COTTAGE (Mary Harris) . Ne a ei «. 48. 20, 
WHO LIES THERE? (Philip Johnson) .. os Se 2s 


A new and entirely revised edition of THE GUIDE TO 
SELECTING PLAYS will be published in November, 
price 2s. 10d. post paid. 








SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 


26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 7513 (6 lines) 
Telegrams: Dramalogue, Rand, London 











audiences in the period and in the life 
and work of these great painters. 

Both these plays have production 
notes. 

‘Magic and Make-Believe,” by Robert 
G. Newton. 

This title seems rather inadequate. 
Modesily described as an essay, this 
little book is intended primarily for the 
educationist and others interested in 
Group Playmaking. But beside dealing 
concisely with improvisation and 
imagination in that connection, Mr. 
Newton reveals to the ordinary player 
the secret of success or failure in acting; 
the root of the matter, too seldom 
referred to in textbooks and too often 
lacking in amateur performances. 

“All for Women.” A collection of nine 
new plays for women, edited by John Bourne. 
Rylee, 5s. 

Herein, are plays of every kind for 
every woman, beginning with a romp 
for nine girls of any age by T. B. Morris 
(not quite up to his usual standard) 
and ending with a number of short 
sketches. In between are several plays 
which call for special mention. Pre- 
tenders, by Nora Ratcliff, is an unusually 
good play for women, well-written and 
constructed on an interesting theme. 
All four parts offer opportunities for 
players of experience. Birthday for Two, 
by Patricia Chown, is a simple sensitive 
little piece suitable for beginners. 
Fiesta, by Leslie Walker, is a colourful 
piece with an attractive setting in 
Brazil, for six girls and two women. 
Others to note are Prodigal Daughter, by 
Gregory Page, and . . . And Something 
New, by Mark Howard. 

A.H.W. 


“A Child in the House,” by Gwen 
Pierce. One act, 7 f. The Proscenium Press, 
ls. 6d. 

Miss Pierce’s plays for women are 
skilfully written, and she maintains her 
standard with this little drama in which 
a local tragedy offers an unhappy 
woman an escape from her loneliness. 


D.H. 
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“DEANE: oscar 


FULL LENGTH 


OFF THE CAMDEN ROAD. 4w., 3m. | 


Thriller based on “Crippen” Case. 
WHAT A TREASURE. 

High comedy for all. 

DARK RETURN. 4w.,6m. 
A quite unusual Drama. 
THIS BLESSED PLOT. 
Comedy for ‘all ages” cast. 


THE STORY OF MADELEINE SMITH. 


5 w., 5m. 


*‘Non proven,” a fine character study. 5 w., 4m, 
RETURN TO BEDLAM. 3.w., 3m. 
Original and ingenious comedy. 

FOR DEAR LIFE. 3w., 4m. 


Realistic and moving. 

ROPE ENOUGH 

Highly original Thriller. 3w., 4m. 
MISS BLACK SHEEP. 10 w., 2 m. 
Nearly an “‘all-women” comedy. 


ONE ACT 


EVEN THIS EVENING. 5 w., 3 m. 
Light comedy for young cast. 

LA STREGA. 3 w., 3m. 
A play of superstition. 

FAIR CHANCE. 6 m. 


Realistic play for young cast. 

THE LEGEND OF RAIKES CROSS 

Mystery Thriller. 3 w., 4m. 
THE OPEN DOOR. 4w. 
Moving play founded on fact. 

THE LAWYER OF SPRINGFIELD. | w., 7,m. 
A story of Abraham Lincoln. 


MRS. TYLER’S RIVAL. 6 w. 
Comedy thriller. . 
THE ROCKING CHAIR, 4w. 
A gripping piece of realism. 

HOME CURED. + w., 1 m. 


“Food Inspector” Comedy. 
BOOKS 
HOW TO MIME 
By C. Ross-Mackenzie. Sometime Drama Tutor Hull 
University College. Illustrations by Margery Fraser. 
A practical introduction to the art of Mime, based on 
experiments with men and women of all ages. 
3/6 net, by post 3/8 
THREE DUOLOGUES FOR WOMEN 
By Allan Jeayes. 
Price: 2/- net, by post 2/1 


Plays sent on approval. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS1TD. 


31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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PRESENT-DAY STAGE 


‘Modern English Drama,” A Survey 
of the Theatre from 1900 by Ernest 
Reynolds. Harrap, 10s. 6d. 


Here is a book which should find a 
permanent home on the shelf of every 
student of the theatre. Dr. Reynolds is 
not only a theatre historian but a 
writer of distinction who knows how to 
keep his work perpetually fascinating 
and vivid. 

The details of his picture are en- 
thralling. It may be that the whole 
composition is a little out of proportion, 
but this would seem to be inevitable. 
His canvas is immense and, being so 
close to it, he can only concentrate on 
one detail at a time. If he could examine 
his work from the end of the next 
century he might possibly find his 
perspective distorted; that influences 
lightly sketched in the middle distance 
belong more rightly to the foreground, 
while some to which he gives consider- 
able prominence will be only dimly 
visible on the horizon. 

This is suggested in all humility, not 
only because Dr. Reynolds is well 
aware of the possibility but because he 
is himself exactly as far away from the 
great panorama as anyone can be. 

But some of us might have paused a 
little longer to survey the work of Nigel 
Playfair, who may prove to have 
influenced our theatre and its supporters 
far more forcefully than, for instance, 

John Hankin or even Gordon 
Bottomley, whose work migh never 
have penetrated beyond the inner 


poetic circle but for the Arts League of 


Service Travelling Theatre (another 
important influence) which under the 
inspired leadership of Eleanor Elder 
toured the country for seventeen years 
and made the one-act plays of Dr. 
Bottomley known in half the towns and 
villages in the kingdom. 

But the book is enchanting and many 
readers will be deeply grateful for the 
masterly chapter on “The Literary 
Drama.” 








cA Full-Length Play 


by T. B. Morris 


THE SONG 


OF THE MORNING 


This Play in five scenes 
based on the Book of Job 
provides splendid acting 
opportunities. 


9m., Of. 4s. 6d. 


and a One-Act Volume 


I WILL ARISE 


Mr. Morris’s Six Plays include 
the Title Play (4/5m., If,), a 
modern Morality. Spanish 
Rhapsody (9m.. 6f.) about 
the civil war. If Imagination 
Amend Them (7m., 9f.) a 
fantasy. The White Horse- 
man (6m., 8f:) a fantasy 
about the end of the world. 
The Ribs of Argo (3m. 11f.) 
about Jason and Medea. 
Rain in Marjorea (2m., 4f., 
2 children) about Chopin and 


George Sand. 


Papers Covers 2s. each 


Cloth-bound volume 7s. 6d. 


FREDERICK MULLER 


29 Great James Street, 





W.C.1 





“Teach Yourself Amateur Acting,” by 
John Bourne. Hodder & Stoughton, 4s. 6d. 

**Drama in Schools and Youth Centres,” 
by George H. Holroyd and Nora Ratcliff. 
Macdonald, 7s. 6d. 

The number of books on acting and 
production which have, in recent years, 
been addressed to amateurs of the 
theatre makes it difficult for anyone to 
say anything new on the subject. But 
there is always a fresh way of stating a 
truth and as so many mistakes of an 
elementary nature continue to be made 
by so many amateur groups, the subject 
is plainly not yet exhausted and it is to 
to be hoped that these two new books 
will find their way to the many people 
who still need them. Both are written 
by well-known authorities with long 
experience of festival adjudication and 
of the conditions under which amateurs 
normally work, and both cover almost 
precisely the same ground. The only 
fundamental difference is that while 
Mr. Bourne is concerned entirely with 
adult students, Miss Ratcliff and Mr. 
Holroyd begin in the nursery and end 
in the Youth Club. 

It is truly refreshing to find that in 
each case the writers are enthusiastic 
about Theatre Art for its own sake and 
not merely as a means to other ends 
wholly unrelated to the enjoyment of 
an audience. 

Both books have far more to offer 


than their rather uninspired titles 
suggest. 

*“No Star Nonsense,” by Peter Cotes. 
Rockliff, 12s. 6d. 

The title of this book is a little 
ambiguous. Perhaps if “Star” and 


“Nonsense” were hyphened the author’s 
meaning would be clarified. The book 
is extremely interesting. 

Mr. Cotes has breathed theatrical 
air since the day he was born and one 
feels that he would suffocate in any 
other element. He is an experienced 
producer of astonishing energy and 
enthusiasm whose deep love of the 
theatre is exceeded only by his love of 
the play. He properly regards himself 
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and his players as the servants of the 
play and he is consequently interested 
only in the sort of play which is worth 
serving and is in no way concerned 
with those which are written solely for 
the purpose of serving some particular 
Star. 

All honour to him! But in the 
violence of his attack on the star system 
he is apt to lose sight of the fact that 
real stars are manufactured, not by 
impresarios or the popular press, but 
by God, and they are therefore as 
inevitable in the theatre as they are in 
the firmament. And in his less-guarded 
moments Mr. Cotes makes it abun- 
dantly clear that no one has more 
admiration for them than himself. 
“There must be some magic in a talent 
that can wield such power” he says of 
Vesta Tilley in describing her reception 
by a Portsmouth audience. And in his 
admirable chapter on “The Critic” he 
quotes an account of a performance by 
Sarah Bernhardt as Theodora which 
only a star could have inspired. 

It may be that an actor of the first 
magnitude can have no place in the 
“Group Theatre” because the group 
theatre can accommodate only one star 
and that one the producer: it may be 
that individual greatness is out of tune 
with contemporary social and political 
thought, but Nature takes little stock 
of these things and if from time to time 





the giants appear they cannot be > 


ignored. CHARLES THOMAS 


Hospitals for infectious diseases are 
in a particularly difficult position 
regarding books. They cannot use a 
Lending Library service, yet their 
patients are among those who most 
need such recreations as play-reading. 
We are trying to help by giving them 
Library copies when nearly worn out: 
but we appeal to members to help too. 
Please send to the Librarian any suitable 
books and plays, either sets or single 
copies, that you can give, and mark 
them Hospitals. 
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society affiliated to the League sub- 


The above is a photograph by Russell 
Preece of Finchley of “Pink String and 


Summers for the Trent Players. 








DORSET AMATEURS 


ORSET is a small county, with 
D few towns of any size. Drama is 
looked after by the Dorset Drama 
League, which gives help of many kinds 
to the various groups. It works in close 
co-operation with the British Drama 
League, for which it is the local execu- 
tive. This year it held a non-competitive 
Festival of one-act plays and also con- 
ducted Stage I of the Community 
Theatre Festival. One of its most 
valuable activities is a Children’s 
Festival, run in conjunction with the 
County Education Authority and open 
to all groups of school-age children. 
The standard is surprisingly high, when 
it is remembered that many of the 
teams come from tiny village schools, 
and that the costumes and settings 
are usually the work of the children 
and their teachers. The President, Miss 
Mary Newcomb, takes an _ active 
interest in the Dorset Drama League’s 
work, and has given a lighting set and 
a quantity of stage properties for the 
use of drama organisations in the 
county. The League arranges Schools 
in Lighting, Speech, Make-up, etc., 
and grows steadily in membership. 
The largest town in Dorset is Poole, 
which is so close to Bournemouth that 
for drama purposes it might almost be 
in the adjoining county of Hampshire. 
Last year an amateur dramatic section 
of Carters Sports and Social Club was 
formed in Poole. They play on a stage 
in their canteen which is small and ill- 
equipped, but at least they are luckier 
than other local societies who have no 
home at all. Weymouth, the next 
largest centre of population, possesses 
the only regular theatre in the county 
and with its close neighbour Portland 
has considerable dramatic activities. 
The most important society, The Wey- 
mouth Drama Club, with a membership 
of fifty, meets weekly at its headquarters 
at the Burdon Hotel. It puts on several 
shows a year, the two main productions 
last season being “‘Dear Brutus’ and 


“Ladies in Retirement.” ‘Dear Brutus ° 
was repeated at the Young Festiva!, 
Taunton, at the invitation of the 
Taunton Thespians. The Club, which 
pays due attention to original work, 
also runs a junior section. St. Paul’: 
Dramatic Club, Weymouth, a small societ 
which formerly only attempted one-ac 
plays, now does full-length productions 

The only other town with a popula- 
tion over 10,000 is Dorchester, wher 
the monthly visits of the Salisbury Art 
Theatre Company provide a_profes- 
sional standard against which amateurs 
can measure their work. Drama activi- 
ties are in’ the hands of Dorcheste 
Community Centre Drama Group, formed 
in 1947. In a small county town, where 
everything tends to gravitate to the 
centre, it has been uphill work for the 
group to get support, as the Community 
Centre is well out of the town. 

Among the smaller towns, Sherborne 
has perhaps the strongest dramatic 
tradition. During some thirteen years 
The Amateur Players of Sherborne have put 
on a varied collection of plays. “The 
Scarlet Pimpernel’? was notable for 


five sets on a small stage with no 
scenery dock; “Much Ado About 
Nothing” was played out of doors: 


“Dear Brutus” was awarded the Guild 
of Players’ Trophy at the Theatre 
Royal, Bristol, in 1946. Another Sher- 
borne company with a record of many 
successes is The Old Fosterians, associated 
with the local Grammar School. Sher- 
borne School last year gave a notable 
performance of “Everyman” in the 
School quadrangle adjoining the 
ancient Abbey. Sherborne School for Girls 
is also keenly interested in drama 
and recent performances include ‘“‘An- 
drocles and the Lion” and “Hecuba.”’ 
Another feature of Sherborne’s activi- 
ties is the annual pantomime of Th: 
Junior Players, put on each year by 
Mrs. Harold Smith. Sturminster Newton 
Amateur Dramatic Society, formed in 
1930, has produced some hundred 
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plays, including one in dialect by a 
local resident. There is much activity 
in Swanage where The British Legion 
Players and The Congregational Players are 
both well known. 

Blandford Operatic and Dramatic Society, 
which has given up their musical side 
and now do two full-length plays a year, 
as well as one-act plays in the county 
Festivals. They have their own store 
and workshop and an enthusiastic set 
of “‘back-room’’ boys.” 

The Broadstone Players produce three 
or four plays a year, travelling round 
to Wimborne, Dorchester and Bland- 
ford. West Moors Dramatic Club, in order 
to discover new talent, puts on one-act 
plays at its monthly meetings, with 
volunteers to undertake the production. 

In most of the villages there is some 
sort ofdrama group. The Purbeck Players’ 
productions can only take place in the 
holidays when the local school is avail- 
able. The stage, scenery and curtains 
were made by the Players, and their 
lighting equipment has been supple- 
mented by their own electrician. They 
concentrate on one full-length produc- 
tion each spring with which they tour 
the district, giving an average of eight 
performances. Cerne Abbas is another 
village that tackles full-length plays. 
At Lanton Matravers Mrs. O’Hanlon 
produces very beautiful nativity plays. 
One of her ventures was “Everyman” 
in modern diess. A typical village 
society is Childe Okeford Theatre Club, 
which recently put on “‘Barnet’s Folly, 
a play with many dialect-speaking 
parts. So small is the society that 
every member had to be used on the 
stage. The strongest drama group in 
many villages is the Women’s Institute, 
which has a good record of Shake- 
sperean production in the county. 

Allowing for the difficulties under 
which many of the groups work, the 
standard of acting and presentation is 
creditable. There is a tendency to play 
for box-office safety, but audiences are 
learning to appreciate better work, 
largely, perhaps, owing to the standards 
set by festival adjudicators. 
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MARY OF MAGDATA 


A Play in Three Acts 
By ERNEST MILTON 
4s. 


From the pen of this distinguished actor 
comes a drama that is unmistakably “good 
theatre.” In an imaginative reconstruc- 
tion of the involved circumstances of the 
Magdalen’s way of living and her revolu- 
tionary following of our Lord, Mr. Milton’s 
theme is the gospel truth: that Christ came 
into the world to save sinners. 
(Published in conjunction with the 
Religious Drama Society) 


S e P e C * K e 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, 
LONDON, 

W.C.2 











Isle of Man 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


(Organised by the Manx Amateur 

Dramatic Federation in association 

with the Palace and Derby Castle 
Ltd., Douglas, Isle of Man) 


A FESTIVAL OF FULL-LENGTH 
PLAYS OPEN TO THE UNITED 
KINGDOM WILL BE STAGED IN 
THE GAIETY THEATRE, DOUGLAS, 
BETWEEN MONDAY, MAY 29th, AND 
SATURDAY, JUNE 3rd, 1950 


Handsome Trophy for the winner and £30 
Travelling Allowance for all teams from 
outside the Isle of Man. 


For full particulars apply to Mr. R. C. 
STEPHEN, Chairman, Manx Amateur 
Dramatic Federation, “Isle of Man 
Examiner,” Hill Street, Douglas (phone: 
Douglas 3333), or 10, Ballakermeen Road, 
Douglas (phone: Douglas 1187). 

















NEWLY RELEASED—FIRST LARGE 
PRINTING ALMOST SOLD OUT 


“John Marlow's 
Profession’ 


By WILFRED MASSEY 


Three Acts. Single set. 4 men, 5 women. 
A dramatic piece with excellent acting 
opportunities for all characters. 


Also by WILFRED MASSEY: 
Comedy-Thriller: 
“DANGEROUS COMPANY” = 3 m., 7 w. 

“THE TWO MISS HEMINGWAYS” 


2 m., 8 w. 
“CRIME AT THE CLUB” Il w. 
Comedy-Farce: 

“BIG MOMENT” 4 m., 6 w. 
“TILL FURTHER ORDERS” 4 m., 6 w. 
Domestic-Comedy : 

“THE YOUNGER END” 3 m., 7 w. 


and the celebrated Comedy-Mystery 
success: 


“Such Things 
Happen” 


5 men, 5 women 





Over 8,000 productions in the British Isles, 
U.S.A. and Australia. 

Each of these plays has one scene throughout. 
Books, complete with Author’s own Produc- 
tion Notes, Property Plots, drawing of 
ground plan. 3/- (postage 3d.) 


FEE: On sliding scale, from £1/1/- to £4/4/-. 


THE AUTHOR WILL GIVE SPECIAL 
CONSIDERATION TO SMALL 
AMATEUR COMPANIES 


Copies will be sent on reading loan for 
5d. stamps. 


WILFRED MASSEY (Dept. D) 
“THATCHINGS,” BIERTON 


AYLESBURY (BUCKS) 
Tel.: AYLESBURY 958 
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Set the S EEL. 


on your lighting 








Specialised experience . . . practical 
design . . . sturdy equipment . . . these 
are the three keys to successful stage 
lighting. 


. We design and make all types of stage 
lighting equipment. Our designers are 
practical engineers with long ex- 
perience of theatre and cinema 
requirements. We plan and undertake 
complete installations. Our consulta- 
tive services are at your free disposal 








at all times. May we help you ? 


STAGE ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT LTD. 


OFFLEY RD., THE OVAL, LONDON, S.W.9 





DHB 


RELIANCE 3011/2 





THE LYTCHETT MINSTER 
NATIVITY PLAY 


(FOURTH EDITION) 
incorporating a plan for 


ENGLAND’S RE-AWAKENING 


Foreword by the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Cardinal Hinsley, and Dr. Sidney M. Berry. 

Introduction by Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.S.I., 

K.C.1.E. (co-founder Religious Drama Society). 

aA 

Order from LADY LEES, F.R.G.S., LYTCHETT 
MINSTER, POOLE, price 5/6 post free 




















Just Published 


THREE-PLY 
A Murder Mystery in Three Acts 
By WALTER SALTOUN 
1 set, 7 m., 3 w. 
The Stage says: “Walter Saltoun wields a 
vigorous pen. His plays are always 


interesting and dramatically effective.” 
Post 4s. 2d. Free 


Ww. & L. HUNT, LTD. 
Dept. 2 
112 VICTORIA ROAD, ALDERSHOT 



































A perfect production and a good performance demands a perfect 
make-up. The Leichner Make-up Studio gives individual expert 


advice on personal problems of make-up and skin care. 


The Studio is at the disposal of all Professional and Amateur 





Artistes for the purpose of selecting and trying make-up under the 


most favourable lighting conditions. 


First in { Foremost 


1837 y 4_C rAn~ ey today 
MAKE-UP 
FOR STAGE & SCREEN 
11 GREAT NEWPORT STREET . LONDON. W.C2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 6954 




















DOREEN ERROLL CITIZEN HOUSE :-: BATH 




















COSTUMES of This Famous Wardrobe has je a 
e d inti organised to meet increasing demands 
ecrepiodiiniptcnite sists for CORRECT PERIOD COSTUMES, 
—_ ee CURTAINS AND PROPERTIES at 
B.D. L. MEMBERS inexpensive rates. 
DRAMA LIBRARY. Subscription 5/-. 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR Acting Sets and Technical Books. 
— ome Advisory Bureau. 
8/9 CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W.1 Apply—Citizen House, Bath 
Telephone GER. 4136 enclose stamped envelope. 














THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Modern Plays Dressed in Perfect Character 
including 
** Blithe Spirit,’’ “ This Happy Breed” etc. 
Stage wedding gowns a speciality 


49, Greek Street, W.1 GERrard 3162 
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WIVES AND DAUGHTERS 


By MRS. GASKELL & MARGARET MACNAMARA 
Period, 1827. 3 Acts, | Set, 5 m., 10 f., French, 4/- 
Emphatically recommended by Dennis Arundell, 
Esmé Church, Tyrone Guthrie, Frances Mackenzie, 
Norman Marshall and Athéné Seyler. 


Performances at The Maddermarket Theatre, 
Norwich, directed by Nugent Monck, Dec. I2th- 
19th, at 7.30 p.m., and Saturday, I7th, 3 p.m. 


A copy, carefully adapted to average playing-time by the 
dramatist, may be hired from her, for three clear days, 
for 2/6 post free. Address: || Woodland Road, Hassocks, 
Sussex. 


New One-Act Play for Seven Women 
By GWEN PIERCE 


A CHILD IN THE HOUSE 


By the adoption of a village boy, orphaned 
as the result of an accident, an unhappy, 
inhibited woman finds a cure for loneliness 
and a new purpose in life. 
Copies, 1s. 6d., by post, 1s. 7d., from: 
PROSCENIUM PRESS 


13-15 Hollowgate, Holmfirth, Yorks 








” 
“THE DOG WATCHES 
By ROSS HUTCHINSON 
Just ended two years’ very successful 
professional tour. 
A new Naval Comedy Farce. 7 males 3 females 
Evening News : ‘‘“WHEN A WOMAN GOES 
ABROAD. .. . an evening of nice, clean fun 
and games is had by all. 
“The Author certainly shows, in his first play 
a very happy knack of comic situation and a 
flair for crisp and crackling dialogue . . .” 
Nottingham Journal : ‘‘Naval men in the house 
found the humours of ‘THE DOG WATCHES’, 
which is lively farce in the traditions of “THE 
MIDDLE WATCH’, even more laughable than 
the Army visitors, and heaven knows they laughed 
enough .. .” 
STEELE’S, 32 Haymarket, S.W. | 





ALL-WOMEN SMASH HIT 


Teo Many Ladies 


A New and Original Play in Three Acts with an 
All-Women Cast. Eight women in the cast. All 
good acting parts. 

Written specially for Women’s Church Institutes: 
Community Centres, Senior Girls’ Schools. 
Youth Groups, etc. 


COPIES ON APPROVAL 





Apply: 
H. G. MACLAURIN 
106 WESTBOURNE ROAD, SHEFFIELD 10 








ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w.,2 m. Is. 8d. each post paid. 

THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4 w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

NEEDLES AND PINS. For 7 w. Is. 8d. post paid 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post pafd. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4w., Im. 

Is. 8d. post paid 


GRAHAM NAPIER 
2 PLASTURTON GARDENS, CARDIFF 





“One of the Best All-Women Plays” 


said Miss Susan Richmond (B.D.L. Adjudicator), 
awarding first place (91 marks) to 


“WHILE THERE IS TIME” 


6 WOMEN 1 SCENE) 
This play came second in the B.D.L. competition 
for unpublished plays. 
THE IDEAL FESTIVAL PLAY 
Copies 2/— each. Post free from 
JOHX KNOWLES 


115 MAYALS ROAD, SWANSEA, GLAM. 











3 PLAYS for BOYS 


IN THREE ACTS 


“HE FOUND ADVENTURE” 
“PETER LENDS A HAND” 
“THERE’S CRIME IN THE JUNGLE” 


Reading copies may be borrowed for 6d. postage 
from the author, Charles Barkaway, Tanyard Farm, 
Hadlow Road, Tonbridge, Kent 
Published (2/6) by 





SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 











“WHO IS SYLVIA?” 


A Comedy-Thriller by Gilbert Brookfield 


(3 acts, 10 f., | set) 


**1F YOU REMEMBER’’ 


A Farce by Roland Fenton 
(3 acts, 6 m., 4f., | set) 


Acting Editions 3/2 each post paid from: 


STAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/STAGECRAFT, LONDON, W.C.| 
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“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN” 


The celebrated Comedy-Mystery Success by 
WILFRED MASSEY 
3 Acts, 5 men, 5 women, | set. 


“Laughs without end. Thrill on thrill.” ‘This 
prolific author’s best." ‘Reminiscent of the 
late Edgar Wallace, with a_ delightfully 
humorous touch of the author’s own.” 


“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN" 


Over 2,500 productions in British Isles, 
U.S.A. and Australia. BOOKS (complete 
acting editions) 3/-, postage 3d. 


FEES: On sliding scale, £1/1/- to £4/4/- 
Books on reading loan for 5d. stamps from: 
WILFRED MASSEY 
(Dept. D) 
“THATCHINGS,” BIERTON, 
AYLESBURY (BUCKS) 


“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN ” 











A Play of the 


Supernatural 
IN ONE ACT 


“Strange 
Parallel” 


HOWARD AGG. 


| Set 
Price | /7 post paid. 
© 
The Play published and licenced 
issued for performance by 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Ltd. 


26 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2 


3 Males, 3 Females. 








A NEW 
CHRISTMAS COMEDY 


Now released for amateurs in 
most towns 


‘BUT ONCE 
A YEAR’ 


(I set, 6 f., 4 ms) 


* 


Sixteen professional repertory 
performances in Christmas 
week last year 


* 


“This utterly delightful, humorous 
and sympathetic prelude to the 
Christmas season. Glorious enter- 


tainment. 
—Yorkshire Post 


* 


“A delightful comedy, rippling 
with warmth, colour, laughter and 


a touch of phantasy.” 
—Brighton Argus 


FALKLAND L. CARY 
MESSRS. S. FRENCH 
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THE 

CHRISTIES 

ST. JOHN ERVINE’S 

latest play deals with the situation of 
a financial genius on his release from 
prison after a ten-year sentence for 
fraud. The characters, drawn with 
Ervine’s usual precision, include seven 
women and eight men. 4s. 6d. net 


ALLEN & UNWIN 

















PRIZE ONE-ACTS 





NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
4d. with YOUTH SUPPLEMENT 6d. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT 
PLAY THEATRE 


60 EARLSFIELD ROAD, LONDON, S.W.18 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 





GPEECH STUDIO.—Students coached for examiza- 
tions in Speech and Drama by highly qualified 
specialists. Actors prepared for auditions.—Ap)ly 
Grahame Scott, Secretary, 95 Warwick Road, S.W.5. 
FRO 8961. 





ESLIE D. KNIGHTS, F.T.C.L., L.R.A.M.(Eloc.), 

M.R.S.T., has limited vacancies for Speech and Drama, 
private or class. Studios, Brentwood, Romford, Ilford and 
London. For prospectus apply: 14 Hanover St., W.1 or 
69 Castellan Avenue, Gidea Park, Essex (Rom. 718). 





XCITING One-Act Play. Powerful character paris. 
Setting: Smugglers’ Rendezvous. ‘“Tempest,”  |y 
Evelyn Kingswood. Muller, 29 Gt. James Street, W.C.1. 





“WTTHEATRE-AIDS,” 16p Ryfold, S.W.19. Make-up, 
Costume, Boxes, Wigs, Beards, Mirrors, Books, 
Props, Services. Wanted: Glove-Puppets, Self-Wheel chair. 
Postal speciality. Lists, stamp. 





TAGE Curtains for Hire. Stage Curtain Hire Service, 
22 Orford Road, Walthamstow. KEYstone 1598. 





# HE PADDOCK,” 6 f. One-Act Comedy. Playe re. 

playwright’s (affiliated B.D.L.) first publication. 
1,8 post free from Secretary, 49 Hilldrop Road, Bromley, 
Kent. 





UTHORS’ STORIES/PLAYS: TYPED/DUPLI- 

CATED, reasonable charges. Latter booklet form 
half-F’lscap size, One or Three-Act Plays. COMMER- 
CIAL typing, 2/3 1,000; Id. carbons duplicating, cir- 
cularising, etc. Translations from/into six languages. 
Write: Leonard Ellen, 123 Heythorp Street, Southfields, 
London, S.W.18. 





THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


The Junior Residential Academy of 
Dramatic Art and Dancing. Compre- 
hensive Training for Girls from 10 to 
18 years in all branches of Drama and 
Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, Sing- 
ing, Ballet and Tap, Fencing. All 
recognised Exams. Sound Education. 


Prospectus & Particulars from Secretary: 
Huntington House, Hindhead, Surrey 
Phone: 495 


Ahelagh Slliott-Clarke 


SCHOOL OF DANCE AND DRAMA 
POOOOC OOOO OO OOOOOOOOOOOS 


STUDENT TRAINING 
AMATEUR AND 
CHILDREN’S CLASSES 


SOOSOSHSSSSHSSOCOSOOOOOOD 


5 Bold Street, Liverpool, 1 
Royal 3323 








A Christmas Present 
your friends would appreciate 
4 YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
DRAMA 


which we would send with an 
— attractive greeting card — 


The cost is 6/6, post free, from 


9, FITZROY SQUARE, W.1. 








SPEECH EDUCATION 


CHRISTMAS SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
under the direction of MARJORIE GULLAN 
December 28th-3!st 
Courses for Primary and Secondary School Teachers 
VOICE AND SPEECH 
THE TEACHING OF POETRY 


CLASSROOM DRAMATICS UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES 


PUPPETRY AND SPEECH TRAINING 


Particulars (s.a.e. Id. please) from SPEECH 
FELLOWSHIP, | Park Crescent, London, W.! 
(Langham 5147) 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830 


Patrons: His Majesty the King 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Her Majesty Queen Mary 
President: H.R.H. The Duchess of Gloucester 
Principal: 
R. S. Thatcher, M.A., Mus.Doc., Hon. R.A.M., 
F.R.C.M. 


Warden: 
Myers Foggin, F.R.A.M. 


Speech Training & Dramatic Art 

This Course for students of both sexes is 
designed to cover a period of three years’ full- 
time study. 

The curriculum includes 2 private lessons 
weekly, classes and lectures in Choral Speech, 
Phonetics, Verse Speaking, Public Speaking, 
Voice Production, Stage Lighting and Make-up, 
Dancing (Classical), Dramatic Rehearsal, Fencing, 
Mime, Principles of Teaching, Psychology, 
Remedial Speech and Microphone Technique. 

Students are given the opportunity of visiting 
Schools and teaching under supervision. 


L.R.A.M. Diploma 


Examinations in Speech and Drama and Mime 
are held during the Easter, Summer and Christ- 
mas Vacations. Provisional dates for next 
session 13th-19th December and 2nd—6th January 


PROSPECTUS, Syllabus and all information 
rom 
L. GURNEY PARROTT, Hon. F.R.A.M., 


Secretary. 














Does modern English acting need 
a change ? 
ASKS SOMERSET MAUGHAM in 
THEATRE DIGEST (No. 5) 


Are English actors inclined to underplay ? Why 
must we get a National Theatre going as 
quickly as possible? Are our young writers too 
parochial? 
ALSO IN THIS ISSUE 
G.B.S. AND AUTHOR’S DISEASE 
Maurice Colbourne 
250 TIMES I SAW A PLAY - - K. O. Newman 
VALUE OF DRAMATIC CRITICISM James Agate 
PLAY THAT STARTED A RIOT - May Craig 
THE GROUP IDEA . - - - Peter Cotes 
BROADWAY HITS MAY BE PICCADILLY FLOPS 
Beverley Baxter 
SHAKE WELL BEFORE USING - Bennett Cerf 
THE BORN ACTOR - - - Lee Simonson 
ENGLISH LAUGHTER—PAST AND PRESENT 
John Mason Brown 
THE GENTLE ART OF PLAY REVIEWING 
Eugene Burr 
DAYS WITH STANISLAVSKY - Eugene K. Ilyin 
PLAY CYCLES AND SEQUELS Laurence Housman 


Price 1s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION 6s. 6d. (four issues) post free 
THEATRE DIGEST 
137 THE HIGH, STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W.16 


THE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING & DRAMATIC ART 


(INCORPORATED) 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W.7 


Recognised as an approved course for the Diploma 
in Dramatic Art of London University. 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER 


Vice-President: 
JOHN GIELGUD. 


Principal t 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 
Speech and Drama. 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage. 


Limited number of SCHOLARSHIPS 
for MEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus on application to the Registrar 





The GUILDHALL 
SCHOOL of MUSIC and 
DRAMA 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 
PRINCIPAL : 
EDRIC CUNDELL, 
C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


(Founded in 1880 by the 
Corporation of London) 


Dramatic Art and Stage Training. 

Courses can be arranged to suit all requirements. 

Private lessons in Speech Training, Verse Speaking, 
Public Speaking, Singing, and all related subjects may 
be taken separately. 

Courses for Teachers of Speech and Drama, 

The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Drama (A.G.S.M). 
as conferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes 
of the Burnham Scale. 

Prospectus, Examination Syllabuses, and all further 
information from: 

RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 














FURSE 


STAGE LIGHTING 


AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
COLOUR LIGHTING AND ALL TYPES OF STAGE ACCESSORIES FOR 


ore 


Private 
Theatres 
Public (77 
Halls & e 
Schools 


We are actual manufac- | 

turing specialists in the ligt 

supply only or complete 

installation of every 

class of Stage Equip- 

ment. Advice and Latest Type Portable Dimmer 


“Frenca’’ Super Soft-edged quotations freely given. Switchboard 
Beam Spotlight 


* IIlustrated is our Portable Dimmer Switchboard 

which provides al! the features of a large expensive 
installation at a very moderate price. An entirely new 
method of operation—idea! for both small and large 
stages, movable by one person. (Pamphlet W54) 


Ask us for Leaflets W51, W53, W54 


COLOUR LIGHTING, FOOTLIGHTS, BATTENS, 
SPOTLIGHTS, FLOODLIGHTS, SWITCHBOARDS, 
DIMMERS, CURTAIN CONTROLS, TRACKS & 
ACCESSORIES, BORDER BARRELS, COUNTER- 
WEIGHTING, FIREPROOF SHUTTERS & CURTAINS, 
ORGAN CONSOLE AND ORCHESTRA LIFTS, etc. 


Theatre Gelatines and Fursoid Colour Media 


Send us your Enquiries Standard 500w. Flood 


W. J. FURSE & C9%., LIMITED 


69 TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM Tel.: 88213—6 lines 
LONDON : 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.! 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 
IRISH AGENTS: CENTURY MACHINERY STORES, LTD., 70 MIDDLE ABBEY ST., DUBLIN 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1., and 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 
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